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SOCIAL ATTITUDES AS THEY ARE AFFECTED 
BY FINANCIAL DEPENDENCY AND 
RELIEF-GIVING' 


GRACE MARCUS 
Case Work Consultant, New York Charity Organisation Society 


E ARE interested in the effects of 

financial dependency and _ relief 

giving upon social attitudes because 
nso many cases the worker is frustrated in 
the attainment of her objectives not by the 
tangible problems with which her clients are 
confronted but by the clients themselves. 
She meets every primary financial need, uses 
every available resource, exerts every case 
work effort to rescue certain clients from 
their remediable difficulties—only to dis- 
cover that something within the clients re- 
ists rescue and effectively prevents its 
acomplishment. If the worker met this 
curious, sly defeat only in cases where her 
initial entrance was greeted by conscious 
opposition from one or another of the 
tients, she might attribute the partial or 
total miscarriage of her plans to frank an- 
fagonisms; but frequently she is similarly 
rewarded for her expenditure of relief and 
service in cases where previously self- 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Joint Session, Division on the Family and 
eon on Mental Hygiene, Memphis, May 3, 





respecting, self-reliant clients are overtaken 
by circumstances beyond their control. She 
is rewarded not by their recovery of the 
former independence, within whatever limits 
their material handicaps set, but by a subtle 
deterioration that seems to originate from 
the very assistance she renders them. What 
unruly element is operating in her cases that 
she should be thwarted in the aim she values 
above all others—the preservation and 
strengthening of the clients’ personal integ- 
rity? Is there something incalculably de- 
structive in the initial experience of financial 
dependence or is there a fundamental, ironi- 
cal incompatibility between relief and her 
case work purposes ? 

We might first consider the effects of 
financial dependency on those clients whose 
economic difficulties have been precipitated 
by death, illness, involuntary unemployment, 
and so on. Sometimes in cases of this sort 
we assume that, because the clients have 
hitherto been self-directing, self-sufficient 
persons and because their financial predica- 
ment was not of their own making, any 
symptoms of chronic dependency they sub- 
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sequently show may logically be attributed to 
the insidious influence of relief. The 
trouble with this explanation is that it ex- 
cludes any of a number of natural psycho- 
logical contingencies which may be inti- 
mately related to the development of that 
passivity and resistance in clients so familiar 
to us in chronic dependency. 

In the first place, the clients’ sustaining 
faith in their own capacity to meet the reali- 
ties of life has been bruised. Moreover, 
they have lost their independent status with 
all that it connoted of personal adequacy, 
equality with others, and the right to man- 
age their own affairs. They have fallen into 
the limbo of the dependent and are exposed 
to the social stigma which even professional 
case workers still attach to dependency, the 
stigma of suspected inferiorities—mental, 
moral, and physical. They have lost more 
than that financial security which obviates 
anxiety about the rent, the corner grocer, the 
gas bill, and the children’s need of new 
shoes: they have lost a familiar way of life. 
The death of the breadwinner, the experi- 
ence of chronic or incapacitating disease, the 
hardships of adjustment to unemployment, 
smaller wages, less skilled or less congenial 
jobs, or whatever problem contributed to 
their plight, has changed the face of things 
and now demands adaptation to an uncer- 
tain, dreary future wherein there is no 
assurance of their finding equivalents for 
the few, peculiar satisfactions they formerly 
enjoyed. It is the element of unsettled 
doubt, the weight of new handicaps, the dis- 
appearance of personal and material assets 
which they previously ungratefully took for 
granted, the threat to their very sense of 
their own identity, the fear of further sub- 
mergence, the feeling that the best they can 
now achieve may hardly be worth the effort 
required to achieve it—it is the secret under- 
tow of these disintegrating emotions that 
may gradually convert independence into 
dependence and play havoc with the best- 
laid plans. Usually these underlying fears, 
humiliations, and discouragements remain 
unexpressed until thé client can no longer 
fight them. Then they appear as an aura of 
anxiety, querulousness, dissatisfaction, sus- 
picion, and resistance about those more con- 
crete problems which the case worker finds 
it so difficult to reduce to their real dimen- 





sions. They resemble a low-grade infection 
that has invaded the client’s mental life, de- 
pleting his emotional vitality and disturbing 
his functioning. Technically they are baf- 
fling to the worker because of the obscure 
distinction she needs to draw between the 
uncontrollable “ real ’’ factors of disease, in- 
capacity, and unemployment, and the pre- 
sumably controllable factors of inertia, self- 
indulgence, and irresponsibility. 

The same factors operate in cases where 
the client’s own personality and behavior 
difficulties played a part in creating the 
financial dependency. Although in these 
instances we are less likely to believe that 
relief is entirely accountable for the thwart- 
ing of our plans, we may not realize that the 
present personality maladjustments spring 
from the same fundamental sources as that 
chronic dependency we wish to avert; and 
that, whether or not they have interfered in 
the past with regular earnings, family sup- 
port, the meeting of primary needs, and the 
payment of bills, they are warning signs of 
underlying difficulties which under the 
stresses of financial dependency may cul- 
minate in the demoralization of chronic de- 
pendency. For instance, the irritable, com- 
plaining housewife may feel that marriage 
is an imposition on a woman; that she, like 
her mother, has always had to bear the brunt 
of any hardships; that all men are alike; and 
that her only son is a sorry combination of 
traits inherited from her _ irresponsible, 
domineering father and her weak, sullen 
husband. The husband may compare his 
mother’s indulgence and willing self-sacri- 
fice with the exactions and disparagements 
of his wife, may be jealous of the latter’s 
absorption in her favorite daughter, may ally 
himself with his son against the feminine 
faction, and when their nagging becomes in- 
tolerable may go on an occasional spree 
partly to escape into a world where he is a 
dominant, successful personage, and partly 
to punish his oppressors by an assertion of 
his independence. The boy may quarrel 
incessantly with the favored sister, feel in- 
ferior because his mother prefers her and 
because he is stigmatized with an hereditary 
brand that makes his very réle in life repel- 
lent. When a family group of this sort 1s 
overtaken by the man’s illness and a conse- 
quent financial need, the dependency which 
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ordinarily we attribute to the pernicious 
influence of relief is already intrinsic in the 
situation—in the wife’s resentment of bur- 
dens thrust upon her; in the husband’s 
conviction that unless he defends himself his 
physical welfare will be subordinated to the 
prime consideration of support for a woman 
who depreciates him; in the boy’s sense of 
profound inadequacy, and his evasion of any 
authority since his chief experience of it has 
made him feel that it emanates from dislike 
and mistrust. In many cases where the initial 
maladjustments are perhaps no more evident 
than in this, apparent at first merely in 
the sulky expression of the father, the com- 
plaining, critical tone of the mother, and 
the invidious comparisons of one child 
with the other, not only may relief be a 
relatively superficial factor but even the 
financial dependency and all the losses it 
involves may be simply complications, per- 
haps serious or fatal in themselves, to funda- 
mental difficulties that may crystallize into 
chronic dependency. 

That indefinable dependency which cannot 
be entirely explained in terms of environ- 
mental or physical handicaps is essentially 
an emotional dependency. External circum- 
stances may make complete financial inde- 
pendence impossible; we are thinking here 
of that extension of material dependency 
which prevents some clients from availing 
themselves of the opportunities that still 
exist for personal initiative, effort, and 
responsibility within the often harsh limi- 
tations set by death, disease, industrial 
conditions, and so on. This is emotional de- 
pendency. There are few of us in any walk of 
life who are not to some degree emotionally 
dependent, even at the height of our adult 
achievement. A complete and constant inde- 
pendence is an attribute of perfect maturity 
and perfect adjustment and these of course 
belong to the absolute, abstract realm of the 
unattainable ideal. Even in the behavior of 
the apparently adjusted are fugitive signs of 
dependency and in most of us there are both 
latent and active dependencies subtly affect- 
ing our relationships with the outside world. 
These spring from all that was destructive 
in our experience and are traceable to under- 
lying desires for a love that is protective and 
non-critical, for an approval that overlooks 
weakness, passivity, and failure, for maxi- 
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mum rewards for minimum effort, for satis- 
faction of our wants without labor or the 
conquest of obstacles, and for recognition of 
fine qualities without demonstration of their 
existence. Because these desires were not 
satisfied in the past and cannot be satisfied 
in the present, we are laden with inferiority 
feelings of various sorts, lack of confidence 
in our own inherent worth, fear of the 
derogatory judgments of others, resentment 
of demands we may not be able to meet, 
hostility toward those who have apparently 
failed us, and guilt because we cannot over- 
come this hostility against those whom we 
conventionally wish to love and respect. f 
Most of us manage to survive our losses and . 
frustrations because other circumstances 
favor us and provide us with enough of the 
basic satisfactions to permit of our forming 
fairly successful relationships, developing 
certain abilities, and meeting major responsi- j 
bilities sufficiently well to earn a living and 7 
establish our status with ourselves and / 
others. However, immaturities of varying 
degree exist in all of us; it is they which 
make us peculiarly vulnerable to personality 
and behavior upsets when we are confronted 
with situations at all similar to those over- 
taking our clients. With us, as with them, 
the prospects for recovery depend on the i 
nature of our previous adjustment and the q 
chance of our regaining former satisfactions 
or discovering substitutes for them. If the 
loss is irremediable, and no equivalents can 
be found for assets that have vanished and 
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no relief obtained from the irritations, con- a 
flicts, and humiliations that have always i 
lowered our immunity, we lose our adult iq 


foothold and relapse into the passivity, dis- 
couragement, and resistance which make it b 
necessary for others to take care of us. P 

In short, any adjustment may be consid- 
ered sufficiently precarious to admit of the 
co-existence of underlying dependencies. If 
the individual is then exposed to a series of 
reverses, his prospects for recovery are de- 
termined just as much by what his previous 
experience has done to him and by his reac- 
tions to that experience as they are deter- 
mined by the seriousness and extent of his 
present difficulties and what the case worker 
is able to contribute toward their solution. 4 
Chronic dependency is a potential in every 
case but the emotional dependency from 
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138 THE 
which it derives does not begin with financial 
dependency nor does it originate in relief. 
Financial dependency and relief play signifi- 
cant parts in the drama but, if unnecessarily 
unhappy endings are to be averted, their 
parts must not be exaggerated nor must their 
connection with that past from which the 
present problem has evolved be overlooked. 

The immediate, pertinent question for the 
case worker is what she can do to prevent 
emotional dependency from progressing or 
to assist the client to emerge from it when it 
has already created marital conflicts, symp- 
toms of personality and behavior disorder, 
and disturbances in economic functioning. 
One serious handicap arises from the fact 
that the techniques for the study and treat- 
ment of personality and behavior difficulties 
have not yet been fully adapted to case work 
uses or generally assimilated into case work 
theory and practice. However, there is a 
strong affinity between those psychiatric 
concepts which have evolved out of study of 
family relationships and those concepts of 
family case work which have emphasized the 
importance of the family as the natural 
environment of the individual. The possi- 
bilities for a closer integration of the two 
are obvious. When we see the personality 
of each client as the product of early family 
relationships and follow the adventures of 
his personal growth through the widening 
circles of school, neighborhood, work, and 
marriage, we acquire the conviction that he 
is what he is because influences beyond his 
conscious control operated to make him so. 
We get a clearer notion of his emotional 
assets and liabilities, of the conditions neces- 
sary for the preservation of the assets and 
the overcoming of the liabilities, and of the 
possibility of our achieving one or the other 
under present restricting circumstances. This 
saves us from over-rating the potentialities 
of the sympathetic client and overlooking 
those of the inferior and unattractive. It 
helps to prevent us from embarking on in- 
appropriate plans that encourage dependency 
because they subject the client to demands 
he cannot meet, to consequent failure, and 
to loss of self-confidence. 

Moreover it strengthens in our case work 
more constructive concepts of influence, in- 
fluence that is individually adapted to the 
client’s inner life rather than generally used 
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in an effort to obtain his outward conformity 
to plans that may be intellectually plausib} 
but emotionally unsuitable. We can mop 
readily find compelling motivations to ag. 
tivity that will realize dormant ambitions 
and relinquished aims, that will reawake 
that respect and affection in others which 
has lost and inwardly craves, that will give 
him a sense of accomplishment because th 
things accomplished satisfy his own needs 
We can attempt to create more potent in 
centives for hard work and difficult adjust. 
ments by straightening out those present 
family relationships which have made work 
a thankless task and successful effort some. 
thing beyond his imagination or the belief 
of those who have come to scorn and resent 
him. We all know that responsibilities are 
best sustained by self-respect, the interest 
and faith of others, and the lure of small 
private gains. None of us do our duty well 
unless we want to do it. We do it best when 
we elect to do it because we realize that we 
can do it and that once it is done we will be 
freed of oppressive anxieties and released 
for the hopeful pursuit of our own ends. 
In brief, as case workers, we more fully ad- 
mit the necessity for working from the in- 
side out as well as from the outside in if 
we are to achieve a harmonious reconciliation 
between the inner life of the client ard that 
external life which presents such complex, 
shifting problems. 

There is, however, another facet to the case 
worker's many-sided problem of handling 
dependency. This is the problem of her re- 
lationship to the clients. What is the nature 
of her relationship to them? And _ what 
bearing on this relationship has her adminis- 
tration of relief? Obviously she provides 
the same sort of practical wisdom, the same 
sort of disinterested guidance, and the same 
sort of understanding and tolerance which 
competent, trustworthy parents provide for 
the child. If anything were needed to make 
the analogy complete it is her relief function. 
Certainly what is typically abnormal about 
the situation of the dependent family is its 
reversion from adult self-sufficiency to the 
situational dependence that distinguishes 
childhood. It is this element in the relation- 


ship which may produce in turn those in- 
creased symptoms of emotional dependency 
that are s> embarrassing to the case worker. 
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Actually, if she is to achieve maximum re- 
sults within the real limitations of the in- 
dividual case work situation, she must do so 
by recognizing her parental position and 
deliberately using its possibilities for correc- 
tion of some of the difficulties created in 
the clients by their previous experience. Her 
relationship with them must be satisfying 
where the earlier relationships were unsatis- 
fying; it must become constructive where 
they were destructive. Naturally it can be 
neither unless she knows fairly well what 
the old family relationships actually were 
and how they are affecting the present. She 
is put to the test of establishing and main- 
taining through thick and thin a positive 
contact that is built on progressive common 
understanding and participation. She makes 
the basis of influence her power to help, not 
to command; her sustained interest and 
friendliness ; her ability to relieve irritations, 
discouragement, and shame ; and her capacity 
for stimulating self-respect, initiative, and 
confidence in clients whose acquaintance with 
such pleasant emotions has been meager and 
episodic. 

The practical complication here is often 
that of relief. The case worker must con- 
sider relief, first, because past experience has 
proved that it may nourish rather than cure 
dependency; and second, because budget 
conditions demand that it be carefully ex- 
pended. In actual practice relief is a 
pervasive problem to which are attributed 
destructive influences that really emanate 
from other sources. The examination of 
case material shows that relief is often made 
the scapegoat for the development of de- 
pendencies that existed in the make-up of the 
clients long before relief became a factor in 
their lives. It is also frequently blamed for 
the appearance of that passivity and resist- 
ance into which the presumably independent 
clients lapse when they are exposed to the 
disrupting effects of financial dependency. 
In short it is held responsible for those dis- 
crepancies between expectations and results 
which are really attributable to inaccuracies 
in evaluation of assets and liabilities in the 
initial situation and to failures in detecting 
or measuring subsequent changes in these 
assets and liabilities. Its effects are also con- 
fused with those of inadequate case work— 
quite naturally, since whenever case work 
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falls short of conscious control in its own 
handling of personality problems, relief is 
likely to become a storm-center both in the 
client’s and in the case worker’s mind. The 
need of relief, whether it seems prolonged 
beyond the period of obvious necessity or 
whether it be merely greater than the case 
worker feels justified, is one of the warning 
signs of chronic dependency to which she is 
over-sensitized; and, because it is concrete 
while other evidence is subtle and elusive, 
she is of course haunted by the fear that 
relief itself has generated the dependency. 

We may say of course that relief culti- 
vates inertia and a false assurance of sur- 
vival in clients who are only too ready to 
give up the struggle. But isn’t this a super- 
ficial explanation? Is not the reliance on 
relief merely another symptom of that emo- 
tional dependency which is present in every 
client and in which he threatens to be en- 
gulfed unless case work can come to the 
rescue? Is not the fundamental question in 
some of these cases a question as to whether 
there is anything /Jeft to rescue in clients 
reduced to abject emotional dependency by 
their previous experience? We are inevi- 
tably reminded that case work evolved as a 
safeguard against pauperization by alms- 
giving. Much of our present difficulty arises 
from the fact that we have not developed 
the positive implications of that early con- 
cept of the function of case work, while we 
have retained the early negative concept of 
the function of relief. This has created a 
nervousness about relief which has inter- 
fered with case work in various ways. The 
individual worker is likely, for instance, 
to be influenced in her evaluation of clients 
by their attitudes toward relief and toward 
issues immediately related to relief rather 
than by the more significant evidence of 
underlying dependencies. She is apt to 
attempt to discourage dependency in its 
recurrent manifestations by reducing or 
withholding relief. She may also in the early 
period of contact try to subordinate relief 
to case work by making the giving of relief 
subject to compliance with the processes of 
investigation, with clinical examinations, and 
so on. Now all of this, grounded as it is ona 
reasonable premise, actually undermines her 
contact, exaggerates relief as a consideration 
affecting her decisions and reduces her most 
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valuable services to conditions to which the 
client reluctantly submits not for their in- 
trinsic value to him but because he must 
submit to obtain relief. Moreover the use of 
relief as a discipline increases that destruc- 
tive sense of helplessness in the client which 
is one of the roots of dependency, and trans- 
fers the center of influence from case work 
to money. If relief encourages dependency 
it is because nervous fears of its disintegrat- 
ing effects result in practices robbing case 
work of influence and primary importance 
in the eyes of the client. 

The positive values of relief may of course 
be obscured and lost through overemphasis 
of the negative. Essentially, relief is the 
modus operandi of the family case worker 
until she establishes contact as the basis for 
influence. Even then it is essential to the 
maintenance of contact as long as there are 
primary material needs that can be met in 
no other way. Relief gives the case worker 
a reason for being on the case work scene 
and is the first crude symbol of that assist- 
ance and understanding which later she 
wants the clients to accept in more subtle 
guises. Relief provides also that assurance 
of survival which releases energies previ- 
ously consumed in a frightened struggle for 
self-preservation; it furnishes ground on 
which the clients may stand while they be- 
come acquainted with the fundamental prob- 
lems which have overwhelmed them, recover 
from remediable handicaps, find substitutes 
for the irreparably lost assets, and develop 
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latent or abandoned resources. It carries 
them through that uncomfortable transitiona] 
period wherein they must adjust to new lia. 
bilities and vanished satisfactions ; it sustains 
them by a case work process that reinstates 
them in their self-respect, that transforms 
each small obstacle into one of a series of 
victories and that relieves them gradually of 
some of the irritation, pain, and reproach 
which arose from conflicts in family rela- 
tionships. Relief does not create assets—but 
it makes them accessible for exploitation if 
they exist. 

It is to case work, then, that we must 
look for the further development of tech- 
niques which will better equip us to measure 
the fixed limitations of environmental con- 
ditions, of physical and intellectual handi- 
caps, and of emotional dependencies that 
may or may not be susceptible to treatment. 
It is to case work also that we must turn 
for greater skill in realizing the personality 
assets and offsetting the emotional liabilities 
which we often see too vaguely to attain 
even that measure of success to which the 
impersonal forces in the environment limit 
us. We cannot discern all the riddles of 
human nature nor solve all those we discern; 
but if we recognize the necessity for bring- 
ing into the sphere of case work influence 
some of those unknowns that have operated 
to our discomfort, we may find that both 
dependence and independence are somewhat 
more predictable and we may therefore 
exercise a more conscious control in avoiding 
the first and achieving the second. 





PERSONALITY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT AS IT 
IS AFFECTED BY FINANCIAL DEPENDENCY 
AND RELIEF-GIVING’ 


HENRY C. SCHUMACHER, M.D. 
Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Cleveland 


HE enormity of the problem assigned 
to me for discussion under the above 
title is as plain to you as it became to 


me long before I began to write these lines. 
I wondered just where to begin in discussing 
Conference of Social 


‘Given at the National 


Work, Joint Session, Division on the Family and 
Division on Mental Hygiene, Memphis, May 3, 
1928. 


it. It seems to me that it cannot be conceded 
that financial dependency is a thing in itself 
but that, on the other hand, it is just a part 
of that more inclusive concept, dependency. 
I shall not be able, in the time allowed me, 
to cite in detail case histories supporting my 
views ; neither shall I have time adequately 
to assign the relative positions of many 
environmental situations, such as the effect 
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of our present industrial policies in the final 
causation of financial dependency. However, 
Jam hoping that from the light of your own 
experiences you will see how these factors 
do act in bringing about a secondary elabora- 
tion of symptoms and have value only as 
such, not as primary causative factors. I 


wish to consider dependency in so far as it _ 


relates to the development of personality, 
hoping in this way to throw some light on 
the topic under discussion. 

In the first place, the child cannot be 
understood except in the light of the history 
of his parentage. No doubt there is always 
a tendency for the individual to develop 
qualities similar to those of his parents. If 
there be in the direct ancestry a lack of 
initiative, mastery, and self-confidence; a 
weakened tendency, drive, or impulse of 
self-assertion ; so also in all probability will 
these characteristics be in the child, both as a 
result of this inherited tendency and par- 
ticularly as a result of example and therefore 
of imitation. Here we must recall that the 
child tends to identify himself with his 
parents and thus to pattern his ideals after 
them much more frequently than the con- 
verse—that the lack of the qualities of self- 
assertion mentioned above cause the child to 
fall back upon his own resources and de- 
cisions and thus develop strong character 
qualities of mastery and leadership. How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that too 
domineering and self-assertive parents may 
bring about a constant state of submission 
and therefore dependence on the part of 
the child. 

“ This child is our future adult. The atti- 
tudes and tendencies engendered in the fam- 
ily relationship will be transferred to indi- 
viduals, groups, and institutions as he grows 
in years. In school and shop a child of de- 
pendent parents will probably be non-aggres- 
sive and lack all qualities of leadership. He 
falls a ready victim to modern socialistic 
thought—ready indeed at all times to re- 
nounce his obligations and responsibilities to 
himself, his home, and his children. This 
is the type who comes to accept the per- 
nicious doctrine that a community fund is 
social insurance. 

In times of unemployment he transfers 
quite readily this attitude of dependence, 
originally adopted in relation to parents or 


their surrogates, on to the agency now 
steps in to aid him and his family/If finan- 
cial aid or any form of material relief be 
necessary to tide him over the period of 
unemployment, it but makes him the more 
dependent on the agency and thus calls forth 
to a greater degree the emotional relationship 
that existed between himself and his parents. 


The greater the material relief the greater 


the dependency. ~The converse, however, is 
not necessarily true for, if underbudgeted, 
he may make the best of it or else apply to 
church or other parental substitute institu- 
tion or resort to frank begging. Any one of 
the latter methods results in community com- 
plaint and pressure on the relief agency and 
in this way a vicious circle frequently is 
set up. 

The greater the dependence, the less one 
has those character qualities which make for 
a high degree of individuality and of social 
and economic responsibility,~ Combine with 
this type of personality a certain degree of 
mental retardation, of intellectual and emo- 
tional childishness, as is true in so many of 
our clients, and the situation is indeed a 
serious one. For under present economic 
conditions it is almost certain that the indi- 
vidual so handicapped will become a client 
of an agency—on which he then becomes 
completely dependent. This is the type 
which is so easily pauperized. The follow- 
ing, free of all detail, may aid you in calling 
to mind specific cases which show this type 
of personality. 


A widow who has been protected all her life, 
especially if she comes from a family where 
woman’s place was considered to be within the 
home, is very likely to become dependent. This is 
particularly true in those families where a pater- 
nal, autocratic discipline is exercised, as for 
instance in Italian homes where the girls are shel- 
tered and protected from the world. Their educa- 
tion ends at the age of fourteen or sixteen, and 
work outside of the home is frowned upon by the 
parents. Such a girl marries because that is the 
thing to do. In some instances the marriage is 
arranged by the parents so that even in this impor- 
tant phase of her life history she is not entirely 
free to choose for herself. After her marriage her 
husband exercises the same authority over her as 
did the parents. At the death of the husband it is 
no wonder that she finds it hard to adjust. Her 
parents feel that she should be taken care of by 
others than themselves; she is helpless to care for 
herself, so the social agency is the crutch she 
comes to lean upon. Often the worker has a feel- 
ing of marked sympathy for the sorrow-laden 
widow and her family and tends to give material 
relief hoping that, as the poignancy of her grief 
subsides, she will tend to assume increasing re- 
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sponsibility for herself and family. In the interval, 
however, the widow has come to a constantly in- 
creasing degree to rely upon the agency and to 
transfer to it her former dependence on parents and 
husband. 


Then there is the man who as a child was greatly 
overprotected—perchance the baby of the family. 
Maybe, too, the family pinned their hope on him: 
he was the one whom the older siblings helped 
through high school or even into college. From 
them or his parents he got his spending money. 
While still in such a state of dependence he mar- 
ries, and the responsibilities of marriage and a 
family are too great for him. He deserts at the 
time of the birth of each child. He shifts for him- 
self or, more likely, goes back to the parental roof 
or calls upon brother or sister, aunt or uncle, who 
are still under the illusion of what they had hoped 
to make of him and now blame the wife and aid 
him financially. In the meantime the wife and chil- 
dren are dependent on a social agency. Then, after 
a few months’ absence, usually ending when his 
family or friends feel they cannot longer take care 
of him, he returns home only to find his family 
none the worse off. This but makes it easier for 
him to leave the next time, knowing that his family 
will be looked after. The financial aid or material 
relief given his family has but increased the ease 
with which he shifts his responsibility onto society. 

He may have married a woman of good stand- 
ards. His shiftlessness and lack of responsibility 
and the rapidly increasing family cause them to 
move into poorer and poorer quarters. Burdened 
by the care of her children as well as by house- 
work, and worried over husband and debts, the 
wife’s standards deteriorate and finally, becoming 
hopeless about it all, she becomes quite willing, 
even anxious, to have others look after her and her 
family. Under-budgeting by the agency is no more 
a cure than would be over-budgeting. A relief 
approach alone will but aid in the pauperization 
process. 


Occasionally one finds a family that has been 
upon financial rocks for a long time, yet is too 
proud to ask for aid. The family may be referred 
by neighbors. Investigation by the agency worker 
finds the larder empty and the family in dire need. 
At the time of the first call the wife may tell the 
worker that the husband will be angry when he 
hears that the visitor from the charities came to 
call on them. Relief may be given by the worker, 
feeling that under the circumstances there is no 
danger of pauperization. Yet, much to her surprise 
and chagrin, in a very short time the family is beg- 
ging for more aid and relief. The pride that kept 
this family from the agency and actually drove 
them to starvation’s door was a false pride—a 
serious character defect—for when once overcome 
all the poor character traits of which this false 
pride was but one come into open expression and 
just as the pride carried them to starvation, now 
covetousness and rapacity show themselves as 
equally strong motives in their desire to obtain aid. 


A variant of this theme is the grown-up-son- 
aged-mother drama. Here the son’s desire to sup- 
port his mother is but an expression of his need 
of her, his dependence upon her. Should he fail to 
be able to care adequately for her and relief be 
necessary, the mother may at first refuse to accept 
for fear her son would under no condition permit 
such action. She may be quite ignorant of how 


dependent he is upon her and may in fact feel he is 
a most dutiful son. But when he learns that relief 
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by an agency would not rob him of his mother he 
betrays his dependence by rapidly shifting his 
former responsibility to the agency and in many 
instances not only the care of his mother but his 
own needs. 


In these cases the need is for more ade- 
quate early history of the client, in order 
that the degree of dependence may be prop- 
erly evaluated ; and in treatment the worker 
must be constantly on guard to prevent any 
increase in it. Emphasis must be placed on 
the desirability and necessity of self-help on 
the part of the individual and his family, 
This cannot be too greatly stressed, for, if 
our premise be correct, we must do all in 
our power to assist the children in the fam- 
ilies of these clients to develop initiative. 
Every effort should be made to have them 
assume certain definite responsibilities in 
keeping with their years and education. This 
will require much ingenuity on the part of 
the worker. She must be constantly on her 
guard not to antagonize the adult members 
of the family and thus spoil her rapport 
both with them and with the children. The 
children’s ideal must be patterned after 
others than the parents. Proper attention to 
school placement, group adjustment, and 
somewhat later to trade training and job 
adjustment will demand considerable time. 
And finally society must beware lest the 
paternalistic inroads of state and city control 
as well as private charity prevent the full 
development of independence and initiative 
possible only through a high degree of 
emancipation from the primitive attitude of 
dependence on the parents. 

The most difficult part of the above prob- 
lem is the determination of the degree of 
dependence. For just as normal and ab- 
normal are not two separate and distinct 
entities but shade into one another, so also 
do dependence and independence. The very 
fact that in personality growth the individual 
must pass from a state of complete de- 
pendence to a greater or less degree of 
emancipation and independence occasions 
opportunity for regression as well as arrest 
in development. 

At times one finds cases of dependency 
that at first are hard to explain. Yet a close 
analysis of the entire life history tends to 
give the solution. Let us take as an example 
a family such as the following: 
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After many years of married life, husband and 
wife (both Catholic) quarrel over the wife’s inter- 
est in a much younger man than she. Finally she 
divorces her husband and marries the man, who is 
young enough to be her son. By him she has a 
child. Very frequently, in a year or so, the hus- 
band finds that he doesn’t want a mother to dom- 
inate him, as this woman now his wife tends to do. 
He deserts her, and she, resentful and yet remorse- 
ful, obtains a divorce. Now there is no one but 
the child who remains with her. She would like to 
return to the first husband, but he refuses to be 
reconciled unless she gives up her last born, who 
by him is considered an illegitimate child. She 
refuses to part with the child. She, too, has a 
great sense of guilt over her second affair and as a 
result tends to overprotect this child. But even 
this care of the child may not be sufficient to 
silence the qualms of conscience and she suffers 
psychoneurosis, often of a conversion type. In this 
way she punishes herself and yet hopes to evoke 
sympathy for herself from the first husband. As a 
result, however, of her state of health she becomes 
unable to make her own living and so becomes a 
dependent on the agency for financial assistance. 
Though her symptoms may be expressed in the 
physical realm, yet her condition is due to mental 
conflicts. Financial aid merely makes it easier for 
the conflict to be intensified in its outward expres- 
sion as the aid given is soon used to explain her 
condition, even to herself, as being due to physical 
illness of such severity that work is out of the 
question and hence relief is necessary. 


These individuals emotionally are but 
grown up children of varying ages. They 
get along fairly well until a crisis arises, 
then find the realities of life too hard for 
them and shrink from their tasks. As a 
result they fall back upon others to carry 
them along or develop a neurosis which ex- 
cuses them from feeling their responsibilities. 
This is psychological regression. In this 
group are to be found those who are con- 
stantly complaining of physical ailments and 
who demand aid because of their state of 
health. These neurotics (like all neurotics) 
desire their symptoms and their illnesses, for 
through them they evade their responsibili- 
ties. Relief giving to this group convinces 
them that they are justified in their ailments 
and tends to cause them to bury more deeply 
any conscious thought they may have enter- 
tained regarding the cause of their illness. 

Such a client cannot be cured by telling 
him to “ be a man” and forget his ailment 
as so frequently happens in outpatient dis- 
pensaries, nor is it of any advantage either 
to the client or to the agency to label him a 
“constitutional psychopathic inferior.” The 
advice to “ be a man” fails because the in- 
dividual is lacking in those qualities that 
make for virility, and such advice does noth- 


ing but enhance the individual’s conflict be- 
tween his adult self which needs to meet his 
responsibilities, and the emotional child that 
he is which shrinks from facing those adult 
responsibilities. The end result of such 
treatment is failure, and pauperization is the 
ultimate outcome. Labelled “ constitutional 
psychopathic inferior,” the worker ceases 
trying to aid him to overcome his difficulties 
and proceeds to a relief plan which makes 
it the easier for him to shift the burden of 
his and his family’s responsibility onto 
society. 

So far I have been considering only those 

who showed either an arrest or a regression 
in the development of independence. This 
failure is the end result of a suppression or 
starvation chiefly of the self-regarding 
tendencies. 
/ There is, however, a second group who, 
when materially aided, come to rely on such 
aid to too great a degree. This is the group 
who have rebeiled against authority but who 
in that rebellion have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing their own financial independence and 
now, when in want, come to demand material 
relief as their just due and as an expression 
of hostility against the ruling order. 

Such an individual’s failure in adjustment 
also goes back in most instances to his family 
relationships. The child of the autocratic 
parent may come to revolt against the treat- 
ment meted out to him—particularly in this 
country where the autocratic paternal rule 
comes into direct conflict with our more 
maternalistic attitudes,’ This child sees him- 
self treated differently from others. Per- 
chance the school upholds the parents. Under 
such conditions attitudes are set up which 
make it extremely difficult for the individual 
to adjust to the shop foreman when he enters 
industry. He becomes the trouble maker in 
the factory and it isn’t long until his services 
are not wanted in any factory, or he is the 
first to be laid off in slack time. He com- 
plains bitterly that he is not accorded a 
square deal in industry and comes to seek 
revenge. 

Such an individual does not ask the agency 
for relief—he demands it as his right. He 
insists that the agency functions for such 
as he. He expects the best of everything. 
He resents any direct inquiry into his life 
history. He doesn’t want relatives or former 
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employers interviewed. He is going to deal 
directly with the agency and here at last he 
is the boss—the one to do the dictating. His 
criticisms of the agency tend to bring com- 
munity pressure upon it to grant him con- 
siderable financial aid. 

In this group, too, definitely neurotic cases 
may be found, as in the following sketch of 
a family in which both husband and wife 
are social climbers : 


For years each increase in salary finds expression 
in moving to a higher rent district and more lavish 
display. Suddenly the husband suffers a cerebral! 
hemorrhage and a resulting paralysis of such de- 
gree that no hope for complete restoration of func- 
tion is held out. Neither husband nor wife, how- 
ever, will face the facts. They use up their meager 
savings and finally are reported to the agency for 
relief. They do not wish relatives to know the 
dismal failure of their strivings. They talk in 
terms of borrowing from the agency, for they will 
not face the real issue of the husband’s incapacity. 
They insist, however, on being kept in the high rent 
district and on living according to former stand- 
ards. The wife, although not needed at home, since 
the husband can look after his own needs during 
the day, refuses to accept any job. She may even 
develop a neurosis, such as a stomach complaint, 
for which she demands a special diet, although 
medical evidence for her complaint is entirely lack- 
ing. Any suggestion looking toward their care in 
a lodge home to which they may be eligible is met 
with a flat refusal. Nothing that the agency sug- 


gests is acceptable. Yet their demand for more 
and more aid is insistent. 

How different in the development of the 
personality of the individual this type is 
from that first described. Yet in many in- 
stances the end result is the same, i.e., a 
greater and greater reliance on the agency 
for financial aid. Here as in the first group 
all gradations occur. 

These, then, are a few thoughts that have 
occurred to me as I have studied the cases 
that come to a family agency where the 
worker was of the opinion that financial or 
other material relief had tended to pauperize 
the family. I think it must be plain that it 
is only in the very exceptional case, if at all, 
that it can be said that relief is the funda- 
mental or primary cause of the dependence 
the family shows. On the other hand, a 
study of the personality of the individuals 
plainly shows that, in many of the cases, the 
end result could have been predicted. It has 
been my intention to show that relief-giving 
is but a tool in case work. It must at all 
times be guided by an intelligent understand- 
ing of the family’s problem and the reasons 
for it, together with treatment aimed at the 
fundamental cause of that problem. 








THE USEFULNESS OF THE VOLUNTEER IN 
SOCIAL WORK* 


EDWIN S. BURDELL 
Chairman, American Red Cross, Columbus, Ohio 


T THE outset I feel that I should 
A soteize for the personal element 
that enters into this paper. But since 

we, as board members, have grown up in 
that grand old school of experience which 
is supposed to give us a super-intelligence 
and the sixth sense, I must base my remarks 
on personal observation. There has not as 
yet been any school for laymen in the social 
sciences. Some of us think we don’t need 
any: we know so much about the wholesale 
grocery business or real estate subdivisions 
that our social mindedness should be taken 
for granted. Frankly now, I am going to 
be critical, skeptical, and perhaps unkind in 


*Given at the Board Members’ Luncheon, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Memphis, May 
4, 1928. 


my criticism of ourselves and our friends, 
the professional social workers who called 
this conference. If, however, by pointing 
out our foibles and our weaknesses, I can 
show a way to constructive social thinking 
and acting on the part of the volunteer, then 
I shall feel that this effort has been worth 


~ while. 


The volunteer worker and the board mem- 
ber may be the same in some cases, but too 
often the board member is one because of 
his financial contribution, his social prestige, 
or his political significance. If every board 
member had been also a volunteer worker 
and by virtue of such service knew the prob- 
lems and grasped the ideals of his organiza- 
tion, then I believe the usefulness of the 
volunteer in the social sciences would be 
assured. 
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The creation of most settlement houses 
founded in the latter part of the last century, 
was brought about by some few lay indi- 
viduals who were convinced that the social 
and economic order was not bringing to the 
wage earner of the cities the opportunities 
for recreation, health, and education that 
must be available if that generation was to 
hand on its strength and vigor. These lay- 
men were not trained social workers in the 
sense of the present day use of the term. 
They were actuated first of all by a desire 
to contribute of themselves to righting what 
seemed to them a wrong. Some small 
amount of money of course had to be se- 
cured, but large donations and 100 per cent 
community campaigns were not sought after. 
There was a lot of hard work for these 
early organizers and not much prestige to 
be gained. Everything they did was experi- 
mental. If one set of policies didn’t work, 
they were scrapped and a new plan devised. 
This led to the criticism that they were be- 
ing headless, inefficient, and ineffectual, and 
while that was an era before the dawn of 
modern efficiency experts, they suffered a 
very real censure. But out of this welter 
of experience they formulated policies that 
gradually stood the test of time. The lay- 
men had to devote less and less time to ex- 
perimentation. More money came and more 
easily as soon as the value of the social 
organizations was apparent and established. 
Some of the volunteers forsook their former 
occupations and devoted their lives to the 
work—the beginning of the professional 
social worker. 

I stress this personal contribution of the 
volunteers and the gradual transition of the 
group of working laymen into a board of 
supervision because I believe that it is here 
that the present day board member falls so 
far short of his predecessors. The original 
board members were such by virtue of their 
knowledge of the work of the organization 
they had helped to create. The present day 
board members may be successful in almost 
any profession or business and have not the 
slightest knowledge of the aims, policies, and 
problems of the organization to which they 
so graciously lend their names. If the board 
member has some background of social ex- 
perience or by some inherent, native charac- 
teristic looks upon life from the larger social 


point of view, then the organization, if it be 
an established one with local or national 
policies already set up, can make use of this 
individual's judgment as a member of its 
administrative committee. It may even look 
to this member for some original contribu- 
tion for suggested plan of expansion in some 
field of its endeavor leading to its greater 
usefulness in the community. 

But what is the social mind of the average 
board member? A successful contractor, a 
wealthy manufacturer, an oratorical lawyer, 
the so-called “lovely mother ”—are such as 
these likely to bring anything constructive 
or original into the organization which is 
supposed to blossom like the rose under 
their super-intellects? I maintain that they 
are not fit to carry on the routine business 
and rubber stamp the actions of the paid 
executives. 

Well, how do they get there? Some indi- 
viduals who have wealth to contribute do so 
with the string tied to it that they shall have 
a voice in the expenditure of it, whether or 
not they have any conception of the right 
and wrong of their feather-brained policies. 
Others, who are social climbers, think that 
by associating with the bigwigs they may 
also shine in the community in the reflected 
radiance of their betters. 

Still others have some crotchet that will 
solve all the troubles of mankind. Some of 
the fanatical prohibition societies are a fair 
example of the single track mind of laymen. 

Are not al] such volunteers dangerous to 
intelligent, creative, and purposeful social 
work in America? Still we have not an- 
swered the question, Who is to blame for 
their presence in this alien field? As I have 
said, self-interest and conceit on the part of 
some volunteers explains why they have 
forced themselves into administrative boards. 
But I submit to you, in the presence of these 
professional social scientists, that in just as 
many cases the salaried executive is respon- 
sible for inviting these laymen to participate. 
Why? Well, for a variety of reasons. If 
the organization has had a hard struggle for 
money, is not properly appreciated in the 
community, although this may be due to the 
executive’s own ineptitude for the job, he 
may think it worth while to sacrifice some of 
his own independence for the sake of know- 
ing that his financial campaigns will always 
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go over. Or the executive may need, or 
think he needs, more pull in the com- 
munity—a larger entrée into local affairs— 
and hence welcomes men and women on his 
board who, by their introduction, give him 
the prestige that he thinks he must have to 
enlarge the sphere of his own activities. I 
have known such executives, and I believe 
that they are just as selfish in their aims as 
the same type of self-seeking board member. 
Then comes the type of salaried executive 
who is the “ great I AM,” usually one who 
knows all there is to know. He wants to 
associate with the big men who appreciate 
him. College executives, luncheon club 
presidents, and superannuated preachers 
loom large on his board. He picks men who 
are either so occupied with their own affairs 
or so ignorant of his that board meetings 
are replete with little pleasantries, cut and 
dried reports, and much wielding of the rub- 
ber stamp. In such cases, the volunteer 
doesn’t know it but he has been drafted, 
conscripted, and is already painting the 
camouflage on the unseaworthy hulk of the 
executive’s Own one-man organization. And 
oh, how unpopular are the conscientious 
members of such boards! How nagging 
and mean they are when they insist on show- 
ing up the rust and decay, the danger spots 
of unfulfilled objectives and _ unattained 
standards! How unappreciative they are of 
the crank schemes of the potent financial 
members of the board! Such moral honesty 
as this will be rewarded by casting them into 
utter darkness. You may depend on that. 
Then there is the older executive, grown 
stodgy and smug in the satisfaction of hav- 
ing put over a big social institution—one 
who has a sort of hardening of the arteries 
of progressive ideas and improvements—one 
who orders his staff about like school chil- 
dren. His volunteer board will be much like 
the former’s except that he is still likely to 
have some survivors of “the good old days, 
they were so happy and so poor.” These 
survivors, however, have long since been 
lulled into a state of coma in the knowledge 
that “ grand old Bill” did a big job (twenty 
years ago), knows all the ropes, and any- 
thing that he says goes. 
The semi-political 


board of trustees 


should not escape our attention either. Such 
a board is usually not self-perpetuating nor 
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hand-picked with the connivance of the 
superintendent or executive. It is appointed 
by some holder of political office who may or 
may not want to pay a political debt or a 
pretty compliment to certain individuals of 
his constituency. Thus the lovely little 
mother of two children is flattered by an 
appointment as trustee of an orphanage of 
two hundred children, most of whom get 
there via the juvenile court. Disease, moral 
delinquency, feeblemindedness, are problems 
as foreign and as formidable to the little 
mother of two as Sanskrit or the war debts. 
Yet she, and very likely others of her type, 
are saddled not only with such problems, but 
also institutional inefficiency, meager appro- 
priations, and an indifferent public support. 
All goes well until a volcano of scandal 
bursts forth somewhere. The affair is either 
hushed up or the board indignantly resigns 
because of unfair criticisms, a new one is 
appointed, and the cycle continues ad 
infinitum. 

The volunteers on administrative boards 
should get clearly in mind the relative values 
of their paid executives in terms of results 
obtained for salaries expended. The social 
workers’ professional societies are endeavor- 
ing to set up certain standards and qualifica- 
tions of education and experience before a 
worker may be admitted to membership. At 
the present time I understand that a candi- 
date for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers must have suc- 
cessfully completed a two-year course in a 
recognized school of social work and one 
year of practical experience or certain 
equivalents. But these worthy standards 
will count for nothing if we as volunteers 
on our boards of control are willing to hire 
any one who comes along. If we are not 
willing to take the time to investigate the 
applicant and even, perhaps, investigate sev- 
eral applicants, we are bound to hire execu- 
tives who are not worth the salaries paid 
them. 

The chief topic of conversation with the 
business man who is being solicited around 
community fund campaign time concerns the 
outrageous salaries that are being paid to 
social workers, the big money that goes for 
payrolls and the little for bacon and beans, 
and this man on the street is doing in a hap- 
hazard way just what we should do in a 
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careful way, that is, evaluating the cost 
against the results. As long as funds must 
be raised by free will offerings, we have to 
convince this contributing constituency that 
the community is getting dollar for dollar. 
Therefore it behooves us to make certain 
that our executives are capable of rendering 
the high type of service for which they are 
paid. 

I would direct your attention to the engi- 
neering professions where, although gener- 
ally there are no state examinations, there 
has been a high standard set by their various 
professional societies. At least a four-year 
course of study and many years of practical 
experience must be the long road which 
nearly every engineer must travel who 
aspires to an executive position at a salary 
of four or five thousand dollars a year. Let 
me read the following advertisements taken 
at random from the Journal of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers: 


WANTED: A SUPERINTENDENT—35-42; 
for ornamental brass and wrought-iron factory, 
technical graduate or equivalent. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced in quality manufacture to 
special design of artistic bronzes and other non- 
ferrous metals. Must be capable of managing 
plant employing about 400 highly-skilled, tempera- 
mental artisans. A difficult position, but per- 
manent and with opportunity. Salary, $5,000 a 
year. Apply by letter giving full particulars of ex- 
perience. Location, New York City. 


And this is an applicant’s appeal : 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE—University trained in 
commerce and engineering, with over twelve years 
experience in production management, plant con- 
trol, general and cost accounting, seeks opening 
near New York. Age 30. Salary about $4,000. 
Capable installation man and efficient supervisor. 

When it comes to weeding out these can- 
didates and applicants, superficial impres- 
sions, high sounding aims and ideals, and 
fictitious references will not influence the 
factory manager very much in making the 
selection. There is no doubt in my mind but 
what the social science professions will 
eventually arrive at that state of dignity and 
prestige that the church, law, medicine, and 
engineering command. Right now, how- 


ever, there are probably among the social 
worker groups a lot of men and women who 
have drifted into this work simply because 
the high standard enforced in the older pro- 
fessions and in highly efficient industries 
leaves no place for them. We on adminis- 


trative boards are to blame very largely for 
allowing them to take advantage of the 
rapidly expanding social welfare institutions. 
The growth of these agencies since the war 
has been so rapid that there have not been 
enough trained workers of high caliber to 
supply the demand. It is time to purge our 
group of workers of the parasites and 
hangers-on and to promote the laudable aims 
of such societies as the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers in debunking the 
profession. I feel that it would be imperti- 
nent for me to speak as I have if I did not 
know that the social workers of this confer- 
ence, whose principal aim is to raise the 
standards of this growing profession, are in 
accord and have asked me to appeal to you as 
volunteers on boards of control to assist 
them in setting and adhering to the high 
standards that they have dedicated their 
lives to attain. 

You cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time, for the contributors to our cam- 
paigns are sooner or later bound to come in 
contact, either actually or by hearsay, with 
the executives and staffs of our social work 
institutions. The first contact may be favor- 
able, just as the first contact between the 
board and the executive would be likely to 
be favorable. But when our friend and sup- 
porter has found that the executive is full of 
empty phrases, that he keeps his callers wait- 
ing interminably while he gets out his letters, 
that this little Napoleon was formerly a fill- 
ing station spotter for some oil company, or 
perhaps a probate court deputy or prison 
guard, then the man on the street is going to 
“ get wise,” as he would put it. He is going 
to sit down with his pencil and paper and 
start figuring. He will take the list of par- 
ticipating agencies in the community fund 
campaign and blacklist the ones with which 
he has had an unfavorable contact, get into 
a generally adverse frame of mind, and cut 
down his subscription accordingly. 

That brings me to another point. Those 
of us who are riding on the receding wave 
of community fund financing must get next 
to the fact that, if we don’t get out and doa 
little of the old time digging, we are going 
to be faced with large and honorable institu- 
tions and nothing to run them on. I have 
no statistics at hand to prove my point but it 
is my impression that community fund cam- 
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paigns throughout the country are having 
increasing difficulty each year in raising 
their goals. The community fund idea was 
in many instances the happy outgrowth of 
the enormously successful war chests. Easy 
money and an indifference as to how it was 
spent, besides relieving the comparatively 
small group of volunteer solicitors of being 
called out 52 weeks in the year for this and 
that, carried the “one campaign for all” 
idea over the top. We in the participating 
agencies heaved a sigh of relief, our execu- 
tives had a chance to get down to their real 
job of social work, our treasurers signed 
easily the requisition blanks for our monthly 
allowances. Budget time rolls around and 
that affords us about the only financial ex- 
citement of the year. We ask for everything 
we can think of and then have our feelings 
hurt because we:don’t get it and some other 
agency does. All this time we are forgetting 
the subscriber—our money man. We take 
him for granted, we figure he just has to 
give and, if he doesn’t, the directors of the 
community fund are to blame for not put- 
ting on enough bally-hoo during that one 
week to do the selling of our agencies that 
we should be doing during the other 51 
weeks. 

I am a trustee in a certain settlement 
house, as worthwhile and as honorable a 
social institution as there is in the com- 
munity. We used to have 1,250 names on 
our books and as many as 150 friends and 
patrons at our annual meetings, and that was 
built up during a 30-year period of work 
and progress. Now we have about 200 
names that we can honestly say are sup- 
porters of our agency and, besides the board, 
not over ten of them attended our last annual 
meeting. 

Now I ask you, can we blame the com- 
munity fund directors with this? We can 
only to a limited degree. The practice of 
letting a subscriber make designations of 
agencies on his card has been either actually 
or tacitly discouraged. It was too much 
bother and the solicitors said it hurt their 
“ sales talk” to enter into a discussion of the 
relative merits of the participating agencies. 
Thus an intelligent interest in the agencies 
was discouraged and in my opinion the fund 
directors should be censured for encourag- 


ing this indifference on the part of the 
public. 

But we in the individual agencies have to 
answer for a large part of the shrinkage in 
our so-called membership lists. The pres- 
sure of securing funds for operating ex- 
penses being removed, we have failed to ap- 
preciate the value of educating the com- 
munity to the value and need of our indi- 
vidual agencies. We formerly did that but 
only incidentally in order to get money. [| 
submit to you that now there is a far greater 
necessity to educate our communities to their 
social responsibilities. At no time has the 
future of social work been so uncertain or 
so precarious. 

For one reason or another, the community 
funds are failing or likely to fail to reach 
their increasing goals. Various subterfuges 
are resorted to, to conceal the amount of 
these shortages, such as elimination of 
emergency funds, turning back of balances 
saved by agencies and digging into sur- 
pluses laid away during the palmy early 
years of central financing. Even though the 
central financing plan may fail due to a 
variety of reasons, it would certainly be 
regrettable to go back to the old hectic 
scramble of separate campaigns. 

The financing of social work may be 
solved ultimately by placing our relief 
agencies under municipal departments of 
public welfare, our character building 
agencies under our school systems, and our 
health work under city boards. This trans- 
fer, however, should not be forced or prema- 
ture. We must make sure that the standards 
set up by the private agencies will be main- 
tained by the municipal departments. In a 
certain middle western city the family case 
work was prematurely transferred from the 
family service society to the municipal de- 
partment of public charities. The public 
officials of the city were not yet ready to see 
the advantages of the high grade, intelligent 
social work that had obtained under the 
auspices of the private agency. Accord- 
ingly, they cut down the staff in number and 
most unfortunately in the caliber of the 
supervision and leadership. When some 


inquiry was made of the municipal civil 
service commission as to the qualifications 
of the political appointee to the position of 
superintendent of public charities, a member 
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of the commission replied: “ Inasmuch as 
the appointee has been a deputy in the pro- 
bate court, we considered that he had gotten 
yaluable experience in an atmosphere of 
social work, besides his extensive welfare 
work with a civic association.” 

The successful transfer of the privately 
supported district nursing associations to the 
municipal departments of health is given as 
a compelling example of how easily this 
metamorphosis from the private to public 
agency may be brought about. I doubt 
whether the less tangible standards of social 
work can be maintained under political con- 
trol as the more definite and long established 
standards of the nursing profession can. 
Furthermore, when the appointments for 
the supervision of these municipal activities 
are dictated by political and “ pennny wise, 
pound foolish” influences, few workers of 
high caliber can be induced to join the staffs. 
Thus, without leadership or staff, the stand- 
ards of work performed must drop back in 
quality twenty-five years or more. A great 
impetus to this transfer has been given by 
the increasing difficulty of the community 
funds in making their goals, for what could 
be a simpler way to solve a distressing situ- 
ation in money raising than to wish onto the 
public treasury the expenses that have been 
borne heretofore by private subscription? 
We as volunteers must not be too ready to 
acquiesce in the elimination of private 
agencies nor to let diminish the interest and 
support of the general public in our individ- 
ual agencies for, until such time as all edu- 
cational, character building and _ relief 
agencies do come under the purview of the 
government and are supported by taxation, 
the very existence of nearly every organi- 
zation represented at this national confer- 
ence is dependent on the free will offering 
of the public. 

I am leaving until last what is to me one 
of the matters of first importance in the 
duties and functions of the volunteer. I 
refer to the function of interpretation of 
policies and standards of the organizations 
we administer. “Interpretation is that 


process by which social work as a movement 
is made a living, growing force in a com- 
munity, and becomes organically a part of a 
community. It is not something extraneous 
to the real work of the society, but is a part 


of all its activities.”* We should be the 
contact between the public and the staff. 
We should educate the public to the value of 
maintaining and of raising standards and 
promoting a better and more uniform under- 
standing of the purpose of social work in 
our communities. Even a literal interpre- 
tation of the terminology and language of 
the professional social worker would go far 
in breaking down the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice on the part of the contribut- 
ing public. On the other hand, the social 
worker has his nose to the grindstone, as it 
were, and fails to see sometimes the function 
of his agency in the community as a whole. 
Here oftentimes the volunteer board mem- 
ber can bring about a new understanding 
and appreciation of the community’s attitude 
toward the work of his agency. Most cer- 
tainly we must educate the public to the dan- 
gers of unintelligent political assumption of 
control of agencies better left in private 
hands for the time being. I am not merely 
assuming that the professional social worker 
may want our services in this capacity. I 
wish to quote directly from the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1925. Miss Tousley of New York said: 


My conviction is that a social organization that 
merely tolerates volunteers, rather than seeking 
and training them in the belief that such volunteers 
are indispensable to the effectiveness of a live 
organization, is cutting off its largest channel to 
the public. Through volunteers, this year, we have 
reached the private school group in New York, an 
important women’s democratic club, several church 
groups, the foreign language press, college alumni 
associations, and neighborhood clubs. The volun- 
teer . . . in his daily contacts, reaches powerful 
and strategic groups that formal publicity, no mat- 
ter how well focused, could scarcely touch. 


Let me summarize and close. 

It is very popular just now to make fun of 
the professional reformer, a term which, in 
the popular sense, includes social workers as 
well. In some cases their self-importance, 
their high pressure methods of campaign, 
their despotic control of individual agencies 
through community fund budgets, has 
brought forth a volume of protest but the 
modest, high-minded social worker and ex- 
ecutive is as aware of his erring brother as 
we are. What they propose to do about it is 
their affair. The important matter for us is 


*The Family Society: Francis H. McLean. 
Page 94. 
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to recognize that the volunteer board mem- 
ber has made just as big a fool of himself 
and, for the most part, has been lucky to 
escape well-deserved censure. 

We must make sure that incoming mem- 
bers to our boards are selected because of 
their mental fitness. Every one doesn't 
have to be a trained sociologist to be worth 
electing but mere good fellowship, business 
success, or political prestige should be sub- 


ordinated in answering this question: What 
can he contribute of himself to this work? 
If this is answered satisfactorily, there will 
be a leavening of the professional’s enthusi- 
asm with sound practical experience from 
the laymen’s world. The laymen’s vision 
will in turn be lengthened and brightened, he 
will make freely and intelligently that con- 
tribution of self that actuated the splendid 
founders of our social service institutions, 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL WORK IN 
DISASTER RELIEF’ 


EMIL G. STEGER 
General Manager, St. Louis Provident Association 


ACH morning, and again in the 
iD afternoon, our metropolitan news- 

papers tell of a variety of misfor- 
tunes. Here, fire destroyed a family’s home, 
perhaps taking life, or maiming for life; 
there, in quite another section of the city, 
an automobile accident orphaned a whole 
family of children; a third story teils of an 
apparently prosperous business crashing in 
bankruptcy, carrying with it into misery 
whole families. 

Our sympathies are aroused for a moment. 
By the time we have absorbed our daily 
news-ration and tossed aside our paper, the 
stories are forgotten—our sympathies quite 
as gone as the flame of the match with which 
we lighted our last cigarette. The stream 
of community life flows on undisturbed by 
daily individual misfortunes; indeed, those 
misfortunes, scattered as they are, and of 
daily occurrence, merely are the small eddies 
about which the community life has formed 
its channels precisely for the uninterrupted 
continuance of the day’s business. 


Mrs. Grady’s cow kicked over a lighted . 


lantern, setting fire to the ramshackle shed 
that served as a barn. Swiftly the flames 
spread to the cottage-home and destroyed it. 
Had the result been nothing more, that 
would have been Mrs. Grady’s real misfor- 
tune, and her story would now rest forgotten 
in her grave. However, the flames sweeping 
right and left from Mrs. Grady’s cottage 
destroyed in the course of a few horrible 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, General Session, Memphis, May 4, 1928. 


night hours blocks upon blocks of homes, 
until the homeless were a multitude, and the 
dreadful sight of the rows upon rows of 
dead bodies, and the many improvised hos- 
pitals quite overshadowed for a time the 
destruction of business sections and the halt- 
ing of the usual community life. 

Chicago, a few hours earlier resembling 
nothing so much as a sturdy young giant, 
glorying in its strength—first frantic in 
futile efforts to fight the flames—then stand- 
ing exhausted, viewing the ruins, stunned, 
all but despairing. 

Such is the nature of disaster that it 
strikes many at one time; damming the 
ordinary channels of community life, calling 
for extraordinary measures, adjustment in 
group attitude as well as action. 


Only thirty years ago a tornado swooped 
down on St. Louis, converting in the brief 
space of minutes a broad stretch of homes, 
churches, shops in the southern part of that 
city into a veritable wilderness, in size one- 
third as large as Memphis. The people of 
St. Louis, rousing themselves out of their 
first stunned condition, set about the task 
of recovery. And what a task it was! Con- 
fusion, turmoil, hysteria everywhere—and 
no experienced leadership! A crying de- 
mand for immediate action—and no tried 
and proven methods! To be sure, recovery 
was accomplished. But how slow its 
progress, how tremendous the cost! There 
was vision and money enough to cover only 
the first emergency needs such as food, 
clothing, and care for the injured. After six 
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weeks, money and vision were exhausted and 
the victims largely left to shift for them- 
selves as best they might. During those six 
weeks there was war between sections and 
factions—one pulling this way, the other as 
strongly in the opposite direction. And the 
result: Open wounds for a long time, much 
needless suffering, and ugly scars remaining 
to this day. 

St. Louis was struck by a like disaster 
last year. An equally fierce tornado twisted 
and whirled diagonally through the city. 
Just nine minutes after the southwest edge 
of the city at Forest Park crumpled at the 
furious entry of the storm, the twister had 
crashed, wounded, and killed its way clear 
through to the northeast edge at McKinley 
Bridge, spending the last of its fury on 
Venice, just across the river. Within that 
great community again a stretch one-third 
the size of Memphis lay low! 

How long does it take to develop a com- 
munity so large? What is the cost in money, 
effort, hope, faith? As well try to compute 
the value of a human life. There you have 
the measure of the tremendous task of relief 
and rebuilding; no less complex, no less 
difficult than the task the same St. Louis 
faced thirty years earlier. 

Just four months later to a day, the task 
was completed as far as such a task with 
our present knowledge and skill can be com- 
pleted. No war of sections or factions this 
time, but a union of all sections and factions 
under one strong leadership, following tried 
and proved methods. The result—a steady 
and speedy emergence out of the first in- 
evitable turmoil, a rapid return to normal 
community life. 

The latter experience fairly illustrates 
what happens today when disaster strikes. 
Our question is, “what contribution may 
rightly be credited to social work in the 
present meeting of problems arising in 
disaster?” For just to the extent to which 
social work had a part in meeting disaster, 
just so far does the responsibility for further 
contribution rest upon all social workers and 
the organizations and communities of which 
they are a part. 

When disaster strikes the greatest need is 
strong experienced leadership, the only hope 
for escape from chaos and hysteria. Such 
leadership must be recognized, for only to 


the degree to which it has the people’s con- 
fidence can it accomplish its full purpose. 

There is at least one person in this audi- 
ence who will remember as vividly as I do 
an experience illustrating the frightful chaos 
and hysteria created by disaster, the apparent 
need for leadership, and the utter helpless- 
ness of experience to lead without the com- 
munity’s recognition of the value of that 
specific experience in dealing with the prob- 
lem of human welfare following disaster. 
An immense stretch of our country, several 
times the size of New Jersey, had been laid 
in ruins in the course of a few hours. Whole 
towns were wiped out, hundreds of people 
were killed, thousands made homeless. So 
terrific was the blow that the remaining 
population was literally stunned, quite in- 
capable even of grasping what had hap- 
pened, much less of planning ways out. 

The following day people flocked into the 
stricken area in large numbers, bringing 
themselves, their automobiles, supplies of all 
sorts, and the will to help. It was difficult 
to determine which were the more helpless, 
the victims who stood about in stunned 
silence, gazing unbelievingly at the ruins of 
their homes, or those who had come to aid, 
hurrying planlessly about, treading on one 
another’s toes, and becoming more and more 
irritated because everybody was in every 
other person’s way. 

My companion, experienced in disaster 
relief, came to offer trained service. He was 
armed with credentials and a telegram from 
the Governor asking that he direct relief 
activities. There we stood at the head- 
quarters of the Relief Committee—distinctly 
on the outside. My companion did have 
dinner with the Relief Committee. When he 
returned to the hotel his dejected appearance 
would have told, even if his remarks had not, 
that this particular community saw no need 
for special experience in meeting their 
present problems. Were there not soldiers 
to do police-duty and insure safety ; was not 
the whole citizenship ready to help; was not 
the leadership in the hands of successful 
men of business? What more could anyone 
offer? 

It so happened that one large neighboring 
city did include in the help it offered, ex- 
perienced leadership. This group came to a 
relatively small section surrounding a town 
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that had been all but completely wiped out. 
In this spot work did progress rapidly, and 
with organization came evidence of effective 
methods. A few days later the chairman of 
the Relief Committee, who had so politely 
dined my companion out of the picture, 
visited our section and, having by that time 
experienced all sorts of difficulties, decided 
that special training, after all, might have 
something to offer. He asked for trained 
workers. 

His request was welcomed and workers 
were sent at once to render all possible serv- 
ice. Imagine their consternation and the 
task they faced when the very next day they 
found posters bearing the signature of the 
chairman announcing: “ Trained staff is 
now in charge, the time for volunteer service 
is over.” The trained staff was about as 
welcome in that community as the Marines 
are in Nicaraugua. 

It is significant that social work and social 
workers were all but unknown in that com- 
munity at the time—just ten years ago, as a 
matter of fact. 

What a contrast to this experience was 
that following the St. Louis tornado of last 
year! Mindful of its earlier suffering, St. 
Louis had anticipated a possible recurrence 
and planned carefully to avoid the mistakes 
of former days. When the storm did come, 
it came suddenly, but the very knowledge of 
being at least in part prepared softened the 
blow. 

Following the plan prepared for just such 
an emergency, within a few hours the home- 
less were being housed, the injured cared 
for, those missing searched out, food and 
clothing distributed. At the same time, at 
the call of the community itself, experienced 
social workers were organized under trained 
leadership at once to begin the task of 
permanent rehabilitation. To be sure, there 
was turmoil and confusion. How could it 
be otherwise, with the whole community 
shaken to its very foundations; with indi- 
viduals and groups throwing themselves into 
relief work just where they happened to find 
need? But there was a constant drawing 


together of all activities, and a conscious 
gradual placing of responsibility on trained 
leadership always supplemented and backed 
by much volunteer effort. 

St. Louis had learned to know that dealing 
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with social problems does require a special- 
ized skill. It had learned to know this by 
the very use of its social agencies, such as 
the family society, hospital social service, 
children’s aid society, juvenile court proba- 
tion department. The people of St. Louis 
were actually associating the family in 
trouble with trained service to meet their 
need. 

Accustomed to looking to the Community 
Council as the meeting ground of all its 
social agencies for joint effort, St. Louis 
found it natural and easy to place confidence 
in experienced and trained leadership in 
meeting the needs of the tornado victims, 
Above all did the people of St. Louis learn, 
as probably they had never before been made 
to realize, that social work forces are trained 
through constant practice to work together 
for the accomplishment of one common 
purpose. 

Social work as it is carried on day by day 
with increasing results prepares people as 
nothing else can for the acceptance of ex- 
perienced leadership in disaster relief. And 
experienced leadership in relieving suffering 
and need following catastrophe is a funda- 
mental contribution which becomes more 
and more real as social work is more and 
more widely developed and understood. 

One result of disaster is an abrupt level- 
ling of social and economic classes. The 
bank cashier and the owner of the ultra- 
fashionable boarding-house caught by the 
storm and injured in the wreckage of their 
homes, are laid side by side with the day 
laborer and the lowly keeper of the fifty cent 
a night rooming-house, in the same hospital- 
ward, each given exactly the same service. 

The stream of folks being clothed, fed, 
and housed includes the competent and the 
incompetent, the thrifty and the shiftless; 


. all being supplied from the same store house, 


in the same manner, by the same people. 
Nor do we perceive that, after all, this first 
mass picture of common wants is made up 
of as many individual needs as there are 
individuals in the mass, unless we go beyond 
the vision of thirty years ago, which stopped 
short when the first emergency had passed. 

While meeting the first emergency needs 
—burial of the dead, medical and hospital 
care for the injured and sick, shelter for the 
homeless, food for the hungry—is an in- 
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tegral, an indispensable part of disaster 
relief, it is the first step only and is so 
carried out as to form the starting-point for 
the much more difficult second step of re- 
habilitation—so aiding the victims that they 
may if at all possible, have the opportunity 
to regain their former social and economic 
status. 

Suggested plans are not lacking, always 
brought forward with the enthusiasm of the 
discoverer of an absolutely new idea. But, 
curiously, all such plans are variations of 
three methods. The simplest of these is an 
equal division of available relief funds 
among the victims. Another is that each 
person who has sustained a loss be given 
relief in exact ratio to his loss, losses to be 
computed on the basis of rules known to 
insurance adjusters. Still a third, indicating 
boundless faith in every human being, would 
make the whole relief fund available, so that 
each might help himself. When this sug- 
gestion was made, it came with the solemn 
assurance that no one would even dream of 
going beyond need in the taking. 

None appear to take into account that 
material loss is only a part, very often the 
smallest of the misfortune resulting to the 
individual in disaster. 


In the procession comes the old couple. They 
are well along the declining years of life. Until 
yesterday they lived comfortably in their three- 
roomed, frame cottage; a modest lunchroom, con- 
ducted in the front room, yielded just enough for 
their daily needs. In the bank they carefully kept 
intact a $2,000 savings account for the days when 
the infirmities of old age would no longer permit 
even their present activity. Their cottage is gone, 
and with it their few personal possessions—their 
little business. Neither is injured, but they have a 
bit of ground and their $2,000. 


Another couple, still in their youth (only just 
past thirty) were beginning to see a comfortable 
future just ahead. The man had been driving a 
service-car; the woman conducted a rooming-house. 
Both automobile and rooming-house were gone, 
destroyed by the storm. There are no savings. 
Again, neither is injured. 


A third example is that of a skilled structural 
iron-worker, one of the men who stand on iron 
girders, wielding hammer and torch away up in 
the air, never seeming to notice that there is merely 
air around and beneath him, his chief asset his iron 
nerves. He too lived in a small cottage, with his 
wife and two children. He had just entered the 
yard in the rear of his home when the storm 
broke. While the buildings all around, including 
his home, crashed into ruined heaps of wood and 
brick, he clung desperately to the gate-post. Do 
you wonder that this man of iron nerves, having 


found that wife and children had escaped uninjured 
as by a miracle, promptly collapsed—a nervous 
wreck—had to spend weeks in the hospital and 
probably will never again be able to ply his trade 
away up there in the iron skeleton of sky-scrapers? 


Obviously, if the need of the family is 
to be considered, an equal distribution will 
not fill the bill; nor yet a mathematical 
reckoning of percentage of loss. The aged 
couple must be given just that aid which 
will enable them again to meet their daily 
needs, and they must not be deprived of 
their only old-age security. The young 
couple may, because of their youth and initi- 
ative, well be permitted to make their own 
adjustment, with only enough aid and service 
to tide over the immediate emergency. The 
structural iron-worker must be dealt with as 
carefully and thoroughly as the shell-shocked 
soldier, taking into account the probability 
of complete retraining and support for a 
considerable period of time. 

This is the principle of individualization, 
measuring relief and service according to 
each family’s need. It is the principle of 
differential treatment as developed by social 
case work; the contribution in disaster relief 
which safeguards the family’s individuality, 
and the inevitable waste resulting from rule- 
of-thumb methods which fit no real case. 


What are the specific problems which 
victims of disaster face? And, having be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
dividual family and its particular need, how 
is that to be met so that the money award 
will really accomplish its purpose? 


An elderly woman lived alone in a comfortable 
home, her own property, with title clear, but deeded 
in the name of an only daughtei, as well as in her 
own name, to avoid any possible complications in 
case of the mother’s death. The daughter, with 
her husband and five children, lived a few blocks 
distant, just outside the storm-area. It so hap- 
pened that on the day of the storm the daughter, 
on her way to visit her mother, was killed. The 
mother’s home, with all her furniture, was 
destroyed, she herself escaping injury somehow. 

The son-in-law’s problem was care for his home 
and children; the mother’s was a home for herself. 
There was need for but very little money. In 
order to sell the property, a guardian had to be 
appointed and the estate probated. Legal service 
and court action filled the need. 


A young man of 31, with a wife and one small 
child, was crushed by a large iron stove, his left 
arm frightfully burned, both upper and lower jaws 
fractured. So severe and complicated is his injury 
that he will need at least two years’ constant care 
by several specialists, medical care of a highly 
specialized and complex oharacter, vocational train- 
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ing as soon as practicable, and in the meantime 
support and direction. 


In normal times there are buildings 
to be erected, small businesses to be re- 
financed, complicated property questions to 
be straightened out; in fact, there are a 
multiplicity of problems faced by some part 
of the community all the time, and met by 
the use of special services, employed as they 
are needed. The disaster victim needs the 
same services, needs them quickly, and gen- 
erally without consideration of pay. The 
specialists are willing, even eager to serve, 
but can do so effectively only when prop- 
erly enlisted and co-ordinated. 

That is exactly what the task of the social 
worker consists of : acting as social engineer, 
co-ordinating and bringing to the family in 
its problems just the specialized service 
needed. And that is exactly the fashion in 
which the problems of the disaster victims 
are met—so that the organization of com- 
munity resources for service is another 
among the outstanding contributions of 
social work in disaster relief. 

Trained, experienced leadership can carry 
out social work practice in disaster relief 
without trained personnel as little as an ex- 
cellent surgeon can care for the injured and 
ill through a staff of laymen, no matter how 
willing and anxious to serve such a staff 
may be. But why the need for special train- 
ing and experience, when the problems after 
all, taken by themselves, are quite the same 
as those facing some people all the time? 
When the social worker is neither physician 
nor lawyer, neither builder nor financier? 
What worthwhile or even necessary con- 
tribution has the social worker to make in 
disaster relief? The first contribution is 
without question the discipline of trained 
service ; trained in meeting emergencies such 
as are every day rendering families helpless. 
Anyone who has ever observed the immedi- 
ate effect of disaster will agree that chaos 
and hysteria alone can describe the picture. 
The community life, halted in its even flow, 
at once becomes storm-tossed in its feverish 
activity. Two days after the St. Louis 
tornado, the social work staff, numbering 
more than eighty, organized under super- 
visors and superintendents and assigned to 
districts roughly outlined, went about their 
work, doing emergency tasks when needed, 


but all the while fully conscious of the end- 
purpose—rehabilitation. You can imagine 
that there was little time for observation; 
and the significance of this steady, rather 
quiet stream of activity in the all-pervading, 
excited turmoil would probably have escaped 
me, except for the question of one of our 
prominent physicians. This doctor had been 
watching the steady process of districting 
done by means of pins on a map at the head- 
quarters of the field staff, and so had ob- 
served the social workers on the job. He 
suddenly asked, “ How do they keep calm 
in the midst of tempest?’ The answer is 
obvious : “ Because they are acquainted with 
emergencies and know hysteria; because of 
their training and experience, they neither 
fear it, nor are carried away by it.” My 
answer conveyed that idea. “Oh yes,” he 
said, “that is the discipline of trained 
service.” 

Furthermore, the social worker, while 
hardly sharing the faith of the man who 
would let disaster victims help themselves 
to available relief funds, because he was sure 
none would take more than needed, does 
have the patience of understanding which 
comes with the skill in finding reasons for 
attitudes which result in unreasonable de- 
mand and behavior. It is the social worker’s 
business to dig through to real facts. 

A volunteer helper in the clothing depart- 
ment happened to be standing by while a 
man was being interviewed. Quite excitedly 
he came to me, protesting that this man must 
not be helped because, when he had been 
requested to lend a hand in carrying heavy 
rough cases in the clothing department, he 
had refused for fear of injuring his hands. 
As a matter of fact, his refusal was quite 
in order, for he earned his living as an 
organist and violinist and sensitive hands 
were essential to his work. Simple, and yet 
all the untrained person saw was refusal to 
help, while asking help. The untrained per- 
son sees the incidental: the trained person 
must see the fundamental. : 

In the final analysis the whole relief task 
is one of agreement and co-operation be- 
tween the community and the disaster vic- 
tims. But agreement and co-operation is a 
matter of mutual understanding. The social 
worker brings to the relief task the skill to 
interpret the person and his needs to the 
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community, and this makes available the 
necessary resources, makes clear to the 
victim the community’s purpose, and helps 
him face his own problems clearly and 
definitely. In disaster relief we cannot dis- 
pense with the discipline of trained, experi- 
enced service, the patience which permits 
and comes with understanding, the skill in 
bringing about between community and the 
folks to be aided mutual understanding. It 
is apparent that we must expect social work 
to make these contributions through the 
trained worker on the job. 

However well the ground may be prepared 
for meeting problems arising in disaster, on 
sound principle and tried method, through 
workers thoroughly skilled in their task, the 
stricken community might still find itself in 
the painful position of the man who, while 
driving along a lonely road, was stopped by 
robbers, relieved of his possessions and his 
automobile, and left lying desperately 
wounded alongside the highway. The help 
he needs is all around him, just beyond 
reaching distance. He is eager and ready to 
have it—but there is no channel through 
which that help can be gathered and brought 
to him. 

When disaster strikes it comes as suddenly 
today as it did years ago; it takes as relent- 
lessly its toll of human life, of homes, of 
the fruit of years of labor. Our dread and 
fear of the elements venting their fury on 
the race of man is as real as was that of the 
folks of Pompeii. But the thought of dis- 
aster inevitably brings to mind the white flag 
of mercy with its flaming red cross, which 
appears so quickly when fire, floods, storm, 
or earthquake have spent their destructive 
powers. 

Little more than fifty years ago Henri 
Dunant, a warm-hearted Swiss philan- 
thropist, viewed with horror the frightful 
suffering of war’s victims on the battlefield 


of Solferino, just across the border of his 
native country. At the same time, he had 
the vision to realize that much of the suffer- 
ing was needless and could be prevented by 
enlisting the humanitarian impulse of peo- 
ple—just folks—and mobilizing their efforts 
to aid the victims of the battlefield. Was not 
he, in aiding personally these soldiers, actu- 
ated solely by a humanitarian impulse to help 
these sufferers—strangers to him, but need- 
ing help? Were there not others like him 
who could be united in this very service? 

His was the vision and out of it was born 
the Red Cross. 

But were there not catastrophes other 
than war, of a magnitude not only to justify 
but to demand service national in scope and 
character? Clara Barton, the first President 
of the American Association of the Red 
Cross, saw this wider field of service, and 
in the charter of the American National Red 
Cross was incorporated the purpose of 
disaster relief. 

Thanks to the vision of Henri Dunant, 
Clara Barton, and the host of those who 
were caught up and carried along in that 
same vision, we have the Red Cross, its 
whole development that of a social work 
activity—helping people out of trouble cre- 
ated by catastrophe. 

Chartered by Congress as the national dis- 
aster relief agency, recognized throughout 
the world by strong international covenant 
as America’s hand of help in catastrophes 
of a magnitude to stagger even the strength 
and fortitude of a nation, the American Red 
Cross is today the largest and mightiest 
social work agency in the world. Command- 
ing as its own the strength of our whole 
social work skill and equipment, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is recognized today as the 
foremost contribution of social work in 
disaster relief. 
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EDITORIALS 


HOSE who were fortunate enough to 
go to the National Conference this 


year will long remember a week of 
perfect weather, a sense of ease and relaxa- 
tion which are (we hope) characteristic of 
Memphis. Perfect southern hospitality, a 
gracious leisureliness, smoothly running ma- 
chinery that made one oblivious of the usual 
fretting details—all were achieved so easily 
as to seem part of the atmosphere. To 
drink tea in a garden with scarlet tanagers 
and mocking birds flitting about the enor- 
mous oak trees was fit preparation for 
strenuous meetings and  epoch-making 
interviews. 


And the meetings did bring stimulus and 
inspiration. Of course, there were different 
values for different people: it is axiomatic 
but perennially amazing that each person 
comes back from a Conference with an indi- 
vidual impression colored by his own atti- 
tudes. The Sunday night service was, as 
usual, inspirational rather than professional 
in its tone and what group requires inspira- 
tion more than social workers who need it 
often the most when least aware of it? Mr. 
Niebuhr stressed the fact that the soul’s 
aspirations demand varied channels for their 


fulfillment; poetry, or if you like, art, and 
science are not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary. We might add as a logical con- 
clusion that the more scientific the social 
worker, the more poetry he will read. Mr, 
Niebuhr’s warning against the dangers of 
crushing personality through the standardi- 
zation necessary for our vaunted industrial 
supremacy seems like an echo of some of the 
papers given at the Buffalo Conference on 
Family Life Today. There was another 
point of similarity with the Buffalo meet- 
ings: this year’s Conference to an unusual 
degree brought together varied groups for 
the consideration of a subject of common 
interest. Subject matter rather than agency 
or division allegiance was the determinant in 
attending meetings. 

The wisdom of the National Conference 
this year in setting aside Monday evening 
for those kindred groups which wanted a 
dinner meeting without the need of scurry- 
ing to an evening session seems, from the 
point of view of family workers at least, 
more than justified. The American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work 
held a dinner meeting open to all those inter- 
ested in the family and its needs. More than 
three hundred people came. The speeches 
were informal, emphasizing not techniques 
but common interests and common needs. 
There was a sense of belonging that made it, 
in truth, a family dinner. 

Comparisons, even of one Conference 
with another under the same auspices, are 
liable to error but we are none the less 
tempted to suggest that this year’s sessions 
were more than usually concrete and factual 
in their content. There was a good deal of 
research material, a wholesome skepticism as 
to our own knowledge and a willingness to 
build anew on a sounder foundation. The 
session on the effects of financial depend- 
ency and relief-giving on personality and 
social attitudes, for instance, was particularly 
timely for social case workers. Miss Marcus 
and Dr. Schumacher’ let in the light on 
some of the dark corners of our muddled 
thinking about relief and made a tremendous 
contribution to our case work knowledge. 
We look forward with anticipation to the 
publication of the study of relief cases which 
Miss Marcus made for the New York 


* See pages 135 and 140 in this isswe. 
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Charity Organization Society last year, of 
which her paper is but a part. 

Mr. Burdell intended his remarks pri- 
marily for board members, but his admoni- 
tions need to be taken seriously to heart by 
professional social workers. 

If the National Conference papers pre- 
sented in this issue of THe FAMILy are fair 
samples of those given at Memphis we are 
justified in our impression that this year’s 
meetings were characterized by a calm and 
hopeful presentation of facts. 

But, as a Canadian worker said after the 
recent conference at Montreal, personalities 
rather than speeches are the essence of a 
conference, and for individual conferring 
Memphis offered exceptional opportunities. 
The group was somewhat smaller than usual, 
meeting places were accessible, the hotel 
lobbies admirably adapted for finding the 
people you wanted to see. 

We hope to print in the October issue of 
THe FamILy most of the papers which were 
given at the special meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. Summaries of the discussion 
meetings—supervisors, district secretaries, 


and others—will appear in the July News 
LETTER. 





HE first All-Canadian Conference of 

Social Work held at Montreal (April 
30-May 4) had a total registration of 710 
delegates. Naturally the largest number 
were from Ontario and Quebec, but every 
province was represented—even British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island. Vis- 
itors and speakers from the United States 
emphasized the fact that there are no 
national boundary lines in social work. 
Probably there will not be a wider variety of 
social settings represented even at the Inter- 
national Conference. 

Perhaps the most significant happening 
for those of us who live and work in the 
United States was the authorization by the 
Canadian family societies of a Canadian 
Committee to be appointed by the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. This Committee will keep the Asso- 
ciation closely in touch with developments in 
the Canadian field and will offer a medium 
through which the experience of the Cana- 
dian societies may be interpreted to the 
entire family social work group. 








THE EFFECT OF FOSTER HOME PLACEMENT 
ON THE PERSONALITY OF CHILDREN* 


ELIZABETH E. BISSELL 


Director, Department of Foster Home Care, New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
Boston 


been one of the accepted methods of 

care for dependent children. For the 
care of dependent children who show no 
serious deviation from the normal, it is effec- 
tive but for children who have strayed rather 
far from the straight line of normal develop- 
ment and are showing distinctly anti-social 
behavior trends, I believe it is not entirely 
meeting requirements. Placement of a child 
really means displacement, and to a child 
already subjected to shocks of various kinds 
within his own family circle and having de- 
veloped a personality consistent with the 


‘ OSTER home placement has long 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Joint Session, Division on the Family and 
— on Mental Hygiene, Memphis, May 3, 
928. 


obstacles he has met, this change of situation 
comes as another psychic shock and tends 
to intensify his feeling of insecurity, 
especially when we cannot prevent frequent 
replacements. 

What are some of the behavior deviations 
which we meet in children referred to the 
child placing agency for treatment and how 
do we deal with them? 

Mary has been withdrawn from school 
because she kicks and bites other children 
and is continually disturbing class. She is 
extraordinarily curious. She meddles con- 
tinually in other people’s belongings, and 
rummages and pries and pokes into bureau 
drawers. She demands attention for various 
imaginary physical symptoms. She fabri- 
cates outrageously and altogether is quite a 
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pest and a riddle to family and teachers. 
The mother works and the aged grand- 
mother has entire charge of her. The 
grandmother once had money but the family 
fortunes have fallen and there is an atmos- 
phere of sadness and disillusionment in the 
home and a tendency to dwell over much on 
the past glories of the family. Her time is 
spent with adults because the children on 
the street are not nice enough for her to 
play with. To these adults she is first a 
darling pet and then a nuisance. 

This child feels herself on very uncertain 
ground. She reacts quite naturally to the in- 
consistencies of the surrounding environ- 
ment. She must make herself count for 
something and she does this by her own 
peculiar methods. When grandmother is 
holding her and loving her she is satisfied. 
When she is repudiated and scolded she ex- 
hibits such striking traits as will bring her 
the desired attention. She has never learned 
to develop social feeling toward other chil- 
dren; hence, in the competitive atmosphere 
of the schoolroom, she must win her place 
in the sun by bizarre enough methods so that 
she will get the notice she craves. There is 
a question as to the child’s legitimacy and 
it is certain that in her mind there is doubt 
about her own status in the family. There 
is something mysterious in her situation; 
something not quite like other families; 
something she can’t quite fathom. Here one 
may have the explanation of the persistent 
rummaging, the abnormal curiosity, the 
tendency to fabricate and put herself in 
imaginary situations. Her aggressive mis- 
conduct indicates a deviation from the 
normal line of development in an egocentric 
direction. 

We assume that the only hope of re- 
education for this child is removal from an 
atmosphere so damaging, and placement in 
a well chosen foster home. But in doing 
this, which we all agree is wise, the only 
plan which will help this discouraged child 
to meet life in a different way, we under- 
mine the only foundation she has; we take 
all her props out from under her. She al- 


ready feels that she doesn’t count for much; 
hence her insistence on being the center of 
attention is the greater. We place her where 
she will count only as she contributes to the 
social co-operation in a well balanced family 


(or in as well balanced a family as we can 
find). What little sense of security she had 
is shattered. She must adapt herself to new 
family customs, traditions, ways of living, 
new people. How does she do it? She re- 
fuses to play with the other children; she is 
desolate ; she longs for the security of grand- 
mother’s arms; she tinkers with the radio; 
she rummages in the bureau drawers; she 
disturbs important papers belonging to the 
foster father. She cries herself to sleep 
every night. She has a pain here and a pain 


there. She simply can’t adjust. She is re- 
turned. The foster parents can’t quite 
stand it. 


This happens in spite of the fact that the 
elements in the foster home were evaluated 
carefully; the foster parents were prepared 
quite completely for the problem they were 
to take and were seemingly willing to cope 
with it and try their best. Length of stay 
in this home—ten days; result—the child 
is a little more discouraged and feels a little 
more insecure. In other words she is the 
same Mary though placed in a different 
environment. She still feels herself different, 
and the influences of the foster home do not 
affect her constructively, as they would a 
child less conditioned in her early years. 
We are baffled by such persistent bad be- 
havior and we wear out one foster home 
after another without ever changing the 
child’s fundamental attitude toward life. 
She feels herself nobody; therefore she 
must strive and strive to get recognition and 
she never gets enough to satisfy her ambi- 
tion. She has not been shown how to get 
recognition through social means: through 
co-operation, through a helpful love, through 
a giving love rather than a demanding love. 
We seldom find foster mothers and fathers 
who understand this principle; hence the 
large number of replacements for children 
who have swung far away from the norm 
and who must be brought back to an under- 
standing of their own deviation and a way 
to correct it before we can say. we are on 
the right track. 

Mary has been subjected to four place- 
ments already and has been under care a 
year and a month. The effect of so much 
change is unfortunate. Could we as chil- 
dren adapt ourselves satisfactorily to four 
different families in one year? Behavior 
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that is considered satisfactory in one home 
js considered unsatisfactory in another. One 
foster mother is inflexible on points involv- 
ing truthfulness and honesty. Another is 
inclined to be easy going and to overlook 
certain traits as incident to the child’s age 
and stage of development. 

I will say more later with regard to foster 
homes, but first may we consider another 
type of character deviation which we often 
see in children who come to us _ for 
placement ? 

Jennie was the illegitimate child of an 
English woman who came to America to a 
married brother to have her child. A friend 
of her brother’s, through pity, married her 
and accepted the illegitimate child. Another 
girl was born. This second child developed 
a personality which was attractive and out- 
going; the first child (Jennie) was less 
charming. At the mother’s death both were 
taken by a child caring society and placed. 
The family which took them to give them 
a free home came to the conclusion that they 
would have to let Jennie go, because they 
could not learn to love her (they said). 
They eventually adopted the younger child 
and returned Jennie. She was taken to board 
by a family where she still remains but she 
has made a detour from the normal which 
is just as disturbing as Mary’s difficulty—a 
too ready submissiveness—a tendency to go 
whichever way the wind blows—an over- 
eagerness to be helpful. Coupled with this 
attitude is a lack of spontaneity and plain 
animal spirits which is noticeable to a dis- 
cerning eye. Jennie’s real, unconscious psy- 
chology is this: “ I must somehow make up 
for being an unwanted child. My mother 
didn’t really want me, and my first foster 
parents didn’t want me. They chose my 
more clever sister. She is cleverer and pret- 
tier than I. I will count by being as helpful 
as I can and making myself indispensable 
to my foster mother.” What is it that this 
child really wants? She does not sincerely 
desire to be helpful. She desires only one 
thing—recognition. She lives for praise and 
when she doesn’t get it she feels that she 
doesn’t count. The placement of this child 


would seem, on the surface, successful. The 
foster mother never has a word of com- 
plaint—there is only praise for Jennie; but 
Jennie is building up a philosophy which 
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may some day break under the strain. One 
simply can’t do everything that everyone 
wishes all the time and be quite comfortable 
in one’s soul. 

I have a notion that in many child-caring 
agencies the Marys take up so much atten- 
tion getting placed and re-placed that the 
equally pernicious behavior patterns being 
formed by the Jennies go unnoticed and we 
often count them among our so-called suc- 
cessful adjustments. 

These children typify two deviations from 
normal, socially responsible behavior, but the 
two types spring from the same source—a 
deep discouragement with life and a tendency 
to over-compensate for a feeling of inferior- 
ity which has come because of obstacles met 
in early life. Mary deviates in an aggressive 
line, Jennie in a submissive line. 

Foster homes are not re-educating many 
such problem children in the true sense of 
re-education. Here and there we have what 
we call an outstanding success; at least, the 
superficial behavior is improved; but how 
much are we really changing attitudes that 
are wrong? We have announced to the 
world many times that we can and do train 
problem children. We do accomplish a great 
deal in many cases through thoughtful and 
patient work; but I should like to discuss 
some of the points which seem to me rather 
insurmountable difficulties. 

The very flexibility of the system of foster 
home care works against the principle which 
we all know is fundamental, and that is 
consistent living and training for the child. 
In spite of the fact that we have tried to 
adhere to the principle of taking plenty of 
time in the beginning, knowing our child 
thoroughly and selecting the foster home 
which will be best adapted to his needs both 
as to physical environment and emotional 
factors, we do have too much change and too 
many upheavals. Foster mothers and fathers 
are not trained to understand and deal with 
the more intricate mechanisms of behavior in 
the children whom we are now placing. We 
have thought we could educate them to the 
job, and perhaps we could do more satis- 
factory work along this line if the case load 
per visitor could be considerably reduced, 
but I am interested in the question of how 
many foster mothers and fathers really and 
truly take advice from their visitors and 
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act on it. How many of us like to act on 
other people’s counsel? And when it comes 
to the question of training children we see 
very few foster parents who are willing to 
adopt other ideas than those they have car- 
ried for years. We do here and there find 
people who are willing to undertake the task 
in a sense of working through the difficulties, 
growing along with the situation, learning 
something new, using resource and skill in 
handling different phases of the child’s be- 
havior, consulting with the visitor and show- 
ing eagerness to meet new problems. But 
these could be counted almost on the fingers 
of one hand. We occasionally find women 
who seem to do the right thing instinctively ; 
who have a sense of treating the child as a 
real person. These good women are also 
few and far between. We are shocked some- 
times when we find that a child has been 
told that unless he does better he will be 
sent back to the agency; that the visitor will 
come and get him. The foster mother finds 
this an effective way of improving super- 
ficial behavior (blind, of course, to the fact 
that after such a threat, the child’s so-called 
good behavior is motivated through fear of 
changing). We all know this is bad. It has 
been said many times and yet I daresay 
children are being told this more than we 
realize and by foster mothers whom we think 
intelligent. I have even heard visitors say, 
“Well, John knew that his staying in that 
home depended on his good behavior and 
still he persisted in being naughty.” 

Foster mothers are continually  side- 
stepping the issue of sex. Mrs. J] says to 
six-year-old Billy whom she has found 
masturbating, “ God won’t let you have any 
children if you do that,” and yet Mrs. J is 
interested, sweet, and motherly and has been 
used by two different agencies for problem 
children. How is the visitor going to help 


Mrs. J to acquire a different attitude? If 


Mrs. J is embarrassed by sex as many foster 
mothers are she is going to side-step every 
time the subject is presented. 

This leads me to the point that foster 
parents, like all of us, have their own prob- 
lems, and often their own problems lead 
them to want to take children but sometimes 
prevent them from being successful with 
children. We are familiar with these prob- 
lems: no children of their own, and an 


emotional need; perhaps husband and wife 
not as well adjusted to each other as they 
might be, and the child taken into the home 
must bear the burden. Unconscious desires 
and ambitions in foster parents not com- 
pletely understood by themselves have their 
effect on the children. What connection is 
there between Mrs. G’s perfect housekeeping 
methods and insistence on tidiness and neat- 
ness, and her perfectionist attitude in regard 
to the behavior of the child boarding with 
her? She cannot stand dirt and she must 
have the child’s behavior perfect. Nothing 
less will satisfy her. She is propelled by 
some unconscious motive which she does not 
understand, and which we do not always 
understand. She will never be fully satisfied 
and the child will never be comfortable. 
Such perfection he can never attain. He is 
already disheartened; he cannot meet the 
expectations of the foster mother, so why 
try? These factors do not always show up 
at the homefinder’s first interview with the 
prospective foster mother nor with the 
visitor’s subsequent talks. They are deep 
underneath the surface. 

Another consideration which leads people 
to want children, particularly older girls, is 
the need of domestic help. One seventeen- 
year-old girl has been in twelve such homes. 
Need I say that she is still a problem girl? 
Many of these families have good intentions 
toward the girls they take: they really want 
to help them; but uppermost in the foster 
mothers’ minds is the need of having some- 
one care for the children while they go to 
the Women’s Club or an afternoon bridge. 
They say the girl will have a share in the 
family life, and they do mean to share their 
family life and often put themselves to great 
inconvenience to do so, but it is pretty diffi- 
cult truly to give another person a share in 
one’s family life—a real share—unless the 
person makes herself quite invaluable and 
gradually wins her place in the family circle. 

The crux of the matter is this: We have 
on the one side a family needing help in 
the home. We have on the other side a 


problem girl who needs everything—love, 
understanding, training, a home, a chance to 
become a socially effective person and to 
contribute her share to the community. Can 
these two needs ever be synthesized? I be- 
lieve not successfully as a rule. As long as 
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the help a girl gives the family over-balances 
the problem she is to the wage foster mother, 
just so long is it a successful arrangement ; 
but as soon as the wage foster mother finds 
that the time and thought and sacrifice she 
has to put into the girl’s problem outweigh 
the help the girl can give her, she finds it 
js not worth it, naturally, because what she 
wanted in the beginning was assistance in 
the home. So the girl goes on to the next 
wage home—still the same problem girl— 
and stays there until the same thing happens 
again. She has no real anchorage anywhere 
and no real change has been made in her 
fundamental attitude toward life. The bur- 
den rests on us to find a more effective 
method. 

What is needed is a more professional at- 
titude on the part of people who deal with 
our children day by day: An attitude of try- 
ing to find a way around each difficulty that 
arises, @ warm interest in children and yet a 
scientific spirit that is interested in working 
out new methods and principles. Our diag- 
nostic methods are good; our day-by-day 
training is poor. We have a great oppor- 
tunity to contribute much to the body of 
knowledge on the subject of method if peo- 
ple with training and insight would go into 
the job of taking children, and if child- 
placing agencies would recognize the need 
of small training homes where adults with 
training have actual charge of the children— 
adults whose motive is first and foremost 
re-educating the child to be a socially effec- 
tive person; adults who understand what is 
behind the unacceptable behavior and deal 
with it in a sincere, honest, courageous 
manner. 

Such a training home does exist. It is 
conducted by a social worker who under- 
stands the children placed with her and 
whose technique in method is developing 
continually through her experience. I should 
like to tell you about Agnes, fourteen years 
old, who has been in this training home for 
nearly two years. Agnes was a very dis- 


turbed personality when her problem was 
first known to the children’s society. She is 
the eldest of three children (the other two 
are boys—one ten and the other eight). At 
the time of placement the mother had gone 
to the state hospital on a voluntary commit- 
ment. She had become increasingly seclusive 


and ingrowing and unnaturally hard in her 
attitude toward the children. She had been 
a school teacher and had married late in life. 
The father had been her pupil in high school 
and was thirteen years her junior. He 
had always retained the pupil attitude 
through the years of their living together, 
and the mother the teacher attitude, de- 
cidedly dominating the situation. Her one 
insistent ambition seemed to be to have her 
children develop into models of scholarship. 
At the time of her mental breakdown, Agnes 
was not able to live up to her mother’s ex- 
cessive ambition for her and had ceased 
making an effort. She was extremely shy 
and withdrawn and had developed very little 
social feeling. Due to the mother’s seclu- 
siveness the child had had no chance to make 
contacts outside the home. She showed little 
spontaneity and had no interest in her 
youngest brother, the baby of the family; 
in fact, she said she hated him. Agnes came 
to the training home with a great burden of 
family disruption and discord upon her, and 
the task of her re-education began. 

The first phase of shyness soon wore off. 
As soon as the repressions of her own home 
were lifted, she reacted to the opposite ex- 
treme and became quite a “rowdy.” She 
desired always to be the center of attention. 
She developed a strident voice and a rather 
swaggering manner and was aggressive and 
over-affectionate and very selfish. The foster 
mother tried to understand this phase of 
behavior—difficult though it was. Knowing 
how little the child had felt she counted as 
a real person in her own home, she tried 
to give her opportunities to count in worth 
while ways and to give her real recognition 
for what she did in a helpful way. She gave 
logical explanations for everything that was 
required of the child and when it was neces- 
sary to give punishment, planned it so that 
only Agnes was inconvenienced. Recrea- 
tional activities were planned for her and 
the neighborhood children invited in for 
Friday frolics. 

In school the child felt competition keenly 
and would not try, believing always that she 
was bound to fail. She was kept at home and 
tutored for some weeks, and in the quiet, 
non-competitive atmosphere of the home this 
tension lessened and Agnes gradually found 
that she could progress little by little if she 
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tried. Recognition was given for each ac- 
complishment, not over-praise but recogni- 
tion commensurate with the progress. She 
was gradually learning that one does not 
always need to be in the limelight in order 
to be noticed; that some good honest effort 
on her part brings its own satisfaction. Thus 
she was encouraged to test herself still 
further. Gradually she began to do some 
helpful things for the foster mother un- 
asked, and to get a bit of the co-operative 
spirit on which the training home is organ- 
ized. She began to show a sense of humor 
and gradually the foster mother found that 
she could point out the funny side of some 
failures to the child and she would even 
laugh at herself and say, “ Gee, wasn’t I a 
goop?” She longed to be athletic so skis 
were purchased for her and the foster 
mother found teaching possibilities in this 
project, and opportunities for the child to 
develop courage and good sportsmanship. 
At the end of three months she visited her 
own home. Her mother had returned for a 
visit though still under the supervision of 
the hospital. She found Agnes alive and 
bubbling with excitement, a real contrast to 
her former repression. 


The next phase of behavior which we 
find developing is jealousy of another girl of 
her own age who was placed in the training 
home. To help meet this problem, the foster 
mother explained a little of each girl’s situa- 
tion to the other and tried through clear 
explanation to have them understand each 
other. Agnes is jealous of Helen’s greater 
popularity and easy way of making friends, 
so the foster mother points out to Agnes 
her own assets and successes and tells her 
that just as she overcame her difficulties in 
scholarship so can she overcome her diffi- 


culties in her disposition, her tendency to~ 


have a chip on her shoulder and to expect 
friends to come crowding round her instead 


of doing something herself to win friends, 
Each girl has her place in the foster mother’s 
affections and comparisons are never made 
between the two girls. 

It is a slow process but there is steady 
growth in dependability and effective social 
co-operation. The child understands her re- 
lationship to the foster mother and to the 
home. She knows she will always have a 
square deal from the foster mother and will 
be dealt with frankly and truthfully. There 
is no mystery to be feared. In this warm 
atmosphere of interest and understanding 
and equal give and take, she is learning 
what interesting things there are to do in 
the world besides being bound up in one’s 
own selfish desires and expecting the world 
to come to one’s feet. The training home 
is demonstrating a true experiment in social 
living. 

The reason the problem child can be re- 
educated more effectively in this sort of 
home is that the home really has to revolve 
about the child for a time until some of 
the rough corners are smoothed down and 
the personality conforms a bit more to the 
normal. <A foster mother, with her own 
family problems and worries, finds it very 
difficult so to organize her affairs that the 
environment for the foster child is softened 
and moulded to meet his particular difficulty 
while he is learning to stand on his own feet 
and face things squarely. The trained 
worker can safely know every scrap of his- 
tory and use it wisely and can interpret the 
child’s family to him and the child to the 
family, for through visits and contacts the 
director at the home is helping the members 
of the family as well as the child to modify 
their attitudes. 

I believe that the organization of such 
training homes is the next progressive step 
toward the effective re-education of problem 
children who have seriously deviated from 
the normal line of development. 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND COMMON 
PRACTICES IN SOCIAL WORK* 


MARY ANTOINETTE CANNON 
New York School of Social Work 


paper to be to find elements, if there 

are any, which are common to the sev- 
eral special fields and forms of social work, 
and which may give us the material for the 
deduction of some principles which are basic 
to social work as a profession. These com- 
mon elements or units may be of content, of 
objective, of method, of working condition, 
and of philosophical concept. Some such, I 
am convinced, exist. What they may indi- 
cate as to fundamental principles we can 
perhaps discover when we have agreed as to 
what they are. 

Inquiry into this subject may help to clear 
our ideas as to the old question of whether 
or not social work in a profession—a ques- 
tion of academic rather than practical inter- 
est perhaps, in comparison with the other 
question of the interrelations of our special 
fields, yet with practical implications. In 
1915 Dr. Abraham Flexner delivered before 
the National Conference an epochal paper 
on the subject. His six criteria were re- 
viewed by Mr. Hodson three years ago. It 
may be permissible to refer to them again 
here. 

Dr. Flexner said that social work met the 
professional tests: of being constituted of 
intellectual operations carrying responsi- 
bility for decisions; of having its basis in 
scientific learning ; and of self-organization ; 
and that it had if anything too altruistic a 
general objective. He said that social work 
seemed to fail to meet the test of having a 
definite, practical purpose of its own, accom- 
plished by direct effort. As to the test 
of the “educationally communicable tech- 
nique,” he was doubtful, and he quoted an 
educator of social workers as saying, “ We 
don’t know exactly what to teach them.” 
Dr. Flexner said that the social worker both 
utilized the professions—medicine, law, edu- 
cation, the ministry—to give needed serv- 
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*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on Professional Standards and 
Education, Memphis, May 7, 1928. 


ices, and supplied the social complement to 
those professions. He said that personal 
qualities such as judgment and understand- 
ing were the desirable equipment of the 
social worker rather than technical skill. 

It is true that social work has been prac- 
ticed as a part of medicine, a part of psy- 
chiatry, a part of the legal or judicial sys- 
tem, a part of education, and a part of 
church work, besides being practiced under 
its own auspices as family and children’s 
case work and as community organization. 
It is true, too, that these several alliances 
have developed a tendency in social work to 
separate into specialties, and that education 
for social work has been to a considerable 
extent preparation for special fields of prac- 
tice rather than education in common social 
work techniques and knowledge. And it is 
true that social case work, even when prac- 
ticing under its own organization, depends 
much upon the community’s professional re- 
sources for the effects it wishes to see 
accomplished. Have we, then, as a group of 
social workers, disintegrated, and do we see 
ourselves as an interstitial or as a catalytic 
element in society, supporting the function- 
ing cells, or stimulating the ions to complete 
activity ? 

On the contrary, I believe that the most 
significant developments in social work now 
in process are in the integration of social 
workers as a group, the defining of common 
interests, objectives, and methods, and the 
working out of a basic education. I see 
social work entering upon an era not of 
specialization but of generalization, and not 
of supplementary but of intrinsic function. 
What may come after the generalizing we 
can only surmise from the growth of other 
highly organized human activities. The ex- 
perience of society with law and medicine, 
together with the content of social work as 
we see it now, would lead us to expect 
another period of specialization, upon the 
general foundation now being laid down. 


The specialization of the present is not, as 
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I see it, evidence of any late stage of de- 
velopment of social work. It is rather, as 
Dr. Flexner found it, evidence of undevelop- 
ment. It is a pre-general rather than a post- 
general specialization; not a differentiation 
of a vast, homogeneous body of subject- 
matter, but a preliminary up-gathering in 
various quarters of the subject matter which 
will be assembled and organized as the com- 
mon basic material of social work. As yet 
we practice as specialists in social work 
rather than as social workers, and our com- 
mon foundation is not clear to us because it 
has not yet been built. 

This is by no means, I believe, an un- 
precedented experience: “ Science is born 
of art”; practice precedes principles; our 
activity is specific first of all, meeting 
specific needs, which upon later inspection 
are found to have much in common. There 
were among primitive men, Osler tells us, 
specialists in trephining the skull, thousands 
of years before there was general surgery. 
Later, among the Egyptians, medicine was 
practiced “on a plan of separation.”” “ Each 
physician,” says Herodotus, “treats a single 
disorder and no more; thus the country 
swarms with medical practitioners, some 
undertaking to cure diseases of the eye, 
others of the head, others again of the teeth, 
others of the intestines, and some those 
which are not local.” There may have been 
some generalization of medicine then, but 
still later, in Europe, the main divisions of 
medical practice, medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics, developed among separate groups 
before the common foundations of anatomy, 
physiology, and pharmacology were laid in 
the universities. 

We could search history for other illus- 
trations of this theme but it is not necessary. 
We can probably accept our place in a young 


but true profession without either depression - 


or delusions of grandeur, provided we can 
begin to be clear as to even a few common 
fundamentals. 

It is in the division of social work which 
we call social case work that we have the 
greatest number of varieties of practice. 
This is due to alliances with other profes- 
sions, each of which recognizes in itself a 
social component, conditions by its major 
interest the social practice within its field, 
and contributes through its social workers to 


social work as a whole knowledge of some 
special aspect of human life. Besides the 
hyphenated varieties of social work thus en- 
gendered we have at least two major varie- 
ties practiced independently—family and 
children’s social case work. 

A few years ago a group of representa- 
tives of national social case work organiza- 
tions, the “ Milford Conference,” began 
meeting to discuss their working inter-rela- 
tionships. The first question they could not 
collectively answer was, “ What is generic 
social case work?” Accordingly they ap- 
pointed a committee to which they entrusted 
the task of answering this simple question 
and after two years the committee brought 
in a tentative report. I wish to quote some 
of the main propositions of that report, and 
to ask you to consider their bearing not only 
upon social case work as a whole but also, 
perhaps in some modified form, upon com- 
munity organization as well, and to say 
whether they do not suggest elements which 
are common to social work and which may 
yield us some fundamental principles. 

The first statement has to do with the kind 
of human situation with which social case 
work deals. 


“Social case work deals with the human 
being whose capacity to organize his own 
normal social activities may be impaired by 
one or more deviations from accepted 
standards of normal social life of which the 
following are typical.” Then follow about 
forty “deviations,” personal and environ- 
mental in nature, a list intended to be indica- 
tive and concrete rather than exhaustive or 
logical. 

This statement at once suggests the dis- 
tinction between the individual client of 
social case work and the group client of 
community organization. At the same time 
it suggests an objective common to both 
divisions of social work, namely, capacity 
to organize normal social activities. The 
difference between an individual as mem- 
ber of a group and a group as made up of 
individual members implies many differ- 
ences in problems attacked and in methods 
of attack, as between case workers and 
community workers. Yet these concepts 
are the same for both; the individual in 
his social relationships, the group to which 
an individual belongs as suffering or profit- 
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ing by his relationship to it, self-mainte- 
nance as socially desirable for individual and 
for group, organization of social activities 
as a necessity of social life, norms of social 
activities. 

Other professions have social concepts 
and social objectives, but I think that only 
social work never has a purely individual 
objective. The lawyer will defend his client 
against all other persons, against the State if 
need be; the physician’s patient may be 
bounded by the skin; the tutor’s aim is the 
growth in knowledge of each single student ; 
to the church each soul is in itself of value. 
But the most individualistic of social case 
workers must think as he treats his client of 
the reaction of such treatment upon the 
client’s family, his associates, and the com- 
munity. The treatment is for the purpose 
of furthering his capacity to organize his 
own normal social activities. Miss Rich- 
mond’s definition truly says that social case 
work “ consists of those processes which de- 
velop personality, by means of adjustments 

between man and his social environ- 
ment.” The development of individual per- 
sonality as such, however, seems to me more 
normally the aim of the teacher, psychiatrist, 
and priest than of the social worker, whose 
concern is with the personality in inter- 
action with the social environment. The 
psychiatric social worker, who is prone 
sometimes to follow exactly the psychiatrist 
in his pursuit of personality objectives, 
probably becomes less of a social worker 
and more of a psychiatrist’s aide in propor- 
tion as she lets the patient’s group subordi- 
nate itself to the patient in her work. This is 
equally true of medical social work, and 
indeed of all the special forms of social case 
work. It was a physician who made me 
realize that to take a sick person out of an 
environment responsible for his sickness and 
let a well person take his place in the same 
environment was poor social medicine and 
not social work at all. 

We have said that a concept of normal 
social activities was common to all forms of 
social work. Have we then any accepted 
definition of social norms? No, and that is 
one reason why the specific purpose of social 
work has been obscure. But norms do not 
have to be defined in order that the concept 
of a norm may be active. The Milford Con- 


ference committee report says, “A recog- 
nition by social case work of norms of 
human life and human relationships is im- 
plied in its concepts of deviations and of 
social treatment.” This, I think, could be 
said of community organization as well as of 
social case work. The chapter of social 
science which deals with normal social 
activities would be the logical scientific basis 
of social work but I believe it cannot be writ- 
ten until through social study and treatment 
of deviations the normal structures and 
functions appear. It seems to me inevitable 
that social work should produce the ma- 
terial for such a chapter of sociology. Every 
case study and community study which ap- 
pears is a contribution to it, if the study 
gives us any truth as to what is socially 
wrong and why, in a given situation. 

Granted that social work has a common 
objective, namely the capacity of communi- 
ties and individuals to organize their own 
social activities, has it any means of its own 
of reaching that objective? Dr. Flexner 
says that the social worker brings to bear 
the expert resources of the community but 
has no tools for direct treatment of a situ- 
ation. The Milford Conference committee, 
however, lists certain “established methods ” 
in use by social case work in all its fields. 
Many of them are methods of community 
organization also. My own list, made with 
the whole of social work in mind, would in- 
clude: investigation, diagnosis, planning, 
treatment. Investigation and treatment are 
by means of techniques, namely: interview- 
ing, group conference, organization of ex- 
perience. It is clear that these procedures 
are, in one material or another, common to 
other professions. Directed to the object of 
social work they have taken on specific char- 
acter and I think we can fairly say that we 
have a communicable technique. 

The whole method seems to me more 
closely allied with educational method than 
with the method of any other profession. 
The essential difference between social work 
and teaching seems to be that, whereas in 
teaching there must usually be a well-under- 
stood subject to be taught, as well as a 
student, in social work the subject and 
student are one and the same. You teach 
your client to himself, your community to 
itself. The practice of social work is 
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pedagogic but not academic. In this it is 
allied to psychiatric method, but it differs 
from psychiatric method, as does education, 
in concerning itself with adding new experi- 
ence, instead of focussing on the use the 
client can make of his past experience. 

A principle inherent in this common 
method of social work is one which has been 
called participation. The client or com- 
munity takes active part in making and car- 
rying out the plan of social organization. 

In group conference and in some inter- 
views the practice of “ interpenetration ” 
calls for participation by each member of the 
group or party to the interview in the pro- 
duction of joint thought. Interpenetration 
seems as definitely a tool of social work as 
argument, instruction, and psychoanalysis 
are tools of other professions. 

The Milford report speaks of the “ par- 
ticularization of concepts of normal life and 
activities and of deviations from them,” by 
means of the facts assembled in the social 
case history. Here again a distinction is 
evident between social case work and com- 
munity work, but the principle of particu- 
larization seems to remain for both an 
essential. 

This case is a case, let us say, of deser- 
tion; and, particularly speaking, it is the case 
of the desertion of a certain family by a cer- 
tain husband and father, under circum- 
stances which combine differently from the 
circumstances of any other desertion case. 
The situation is not to be dealt with, there- 
fore, routinely, by its label of desertion, but 
individually, according to its particular 
combination of circumstances. The Milford 
committee says, ““ Nowhere in our analysis 
of social case work does its essential unity 
appear more strikingly than in the compari- 
son of the range of social history which 
is considered important by the different. 
specialized fields.” 

Comparison of the range of social history 
of communities considered important in 
community organization does not show any 
such unity of form and detail; but such pub- 
lications as the recent Case Studies in Com- 
munity Organisation (W. W. Pettit) bear 
out my contention that in this field too the 
situation dealt with must be particularized 
as well as classified, by means of historical 
facts, including, as the case history does, 


both past and present, both personal and 
environmental data. 

One more statement of the Milford report 
seems to have bearing on the question of 
underlying principles. “Inherent in the 
practice of social case work is a philosophy 
of individual and social responsibility and 
of the ethical obligations of the social worker 
to his client and to the community.” This 
statement just as it is phrased seems to be 
true equally of social case work and com- 
munity organization. For definition of our 
philosophical concepts we are almost as 
much at a loss as we are for definition of 
social norms. Here again practice comes 
before preaching. And if it is true, and | 
think it is, that we do in fact expect social 
workers to maintain in their practice certain 
kinds of relationships ic and between com- 
munity and clients, then sooner or later the 
philosophical thinking in regard to those re- 
lationships will find expression and we shall 
have a social philosophy as well as a social 
work sociology to discuss for us our under- 
lying principles. 

To sum up, I suggest the following as 
some of the underlying principles of social 
work, based upon common elements in the 
practice of the several special fields : 

(1) It is an objective of social work to 
develop normal inter-relationships between 
members of social groups. 

(2) Self-maintenance on the part of indi- 
viduals and of groups is an interest of social 
work. 

(3) Social activities can be organized both 
by groups and by individuals. 

(4) Social work is methodical and pro- 
ceeds by investigation, diagnosis, plan, and 
treatment. 

(5) The method of social work is pri- 
marily of educational character, the subject 
taught being the social life of the client (in- 
dividual or group), past, present, and future. 

(6) Particularization of the situation 
under treatment is necessary in all fields of 
social work. 

(7) Participation of client (individual or 
group) is essential to the securing of a social 
work result. 

(8) Inherent in the practice of social 
work is a philosophy of individual and social 
responsibility. 
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FAMILY ACHIEVEMENT’ 


MARY SWAN BRISLEY 
Executive Secretary, New York Church Mission of Help 


HIS paper is written neither for the 
Tinsee who advocate marriage with- 
out children, nor for the social re- 
formers who practice children without mar- 
riage, but rather for that sadly conservative 
majority of us who still believe with Miss 
Richmond that every child has the right to 
two parents who love him and each other. 
“Family Achievement” is a formidable 
topic and one which demands definition. 
The family is easily defined as parents and 
children held together by bonds of affection, 
but the first definition of achievement which 
I found rather stumped me. Mr. Webster 
says that to achieve is “to bring to a final 
conclusion,” and to bring the family to a 
final conclusion in forty-five minutes is a 
bit beyond the daring even of a person who 
undertakes a Conference paper three weeks 
before the beginning of the Conference. 
The Century Dictionary, however, fas- 
cinated my imagination: “Achievement,” it 
says, is “something accomplished by valor, 
boldness or superior ability,” or “an ob- 
taining by exertion.” Family achievement 
understood thus has a ring and a meaning 
to it and is an epitome of the history of the 
family. So I accept the implications of the 
subject that vital family life is not some- 
thing which just happens but something 
which is attained by the exertions of the 
valiant, the brave, and those of superior 
ability—within which group, with becoming 
modesty, I place the family case worker. 
The essential elements of a normal family 
life are familiar to all of you, and I shall 
not rehearse them; rather shall I start on the 
basis of former papers on the subject, 
notably one by Mr. Porter Lee on “ Some 
Changes in Social Thought and Standards 
Which Affect the Family”*?; by Mr. 
Bruno*® and, more immediately, Professor 
Ogburn’s paper on “ Our Social Heritage,” * 
given at the Conference on Family Life in 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
out. Division on the Family, Memphis, May 9, 

‘THE Famicy, July, 1923, p. 103. 

*Tue Famtiry, July, 1925, p. 141. 

‘Survey Graphic, December, 1927, p. 277. 


America Today. In each of these papers, 
the affectional basis is recognized as the one 
which is absolutely essential to a true 
family ; without it these groups become what 
Mr. McLean, some years ago, termed the 
“sham family.” Professor Ogburn calls 
upon “those who would solve family prob- 
lems and try to direct the course of evolution 
of the family toward better channels,” to 
“work to discover as much as possible about 
the science and art of affection for parents 
and children as well as husbands and wives 
and to disseminate these fundamentally im- 
portant discoveries as widely as possible.” 
Surely a direct challenge to us as family 
case workers! 

I should like to broaden Professor 
Ogburn’s term to include all the emotional 
satisfactions, not simply the satisfying and 
strengthening of the affectional bonds be- 
tween various members of the family—of 
primary importance though these are. All 
of us who deal with human relationships 
know that when any person’s or any family’s 
entire emotional outlet is in affectional rela- 
tionships with other members, the result is 
not conducive to normal development of per- 
sonality in either parent or child. 

Emotional satisfactions differ from feel- 
ings of affection and mere pleasurable ex- 
citements in one very important particular: 
they are the tranquillities which result from 
the gratifying of some fundamental need of 
the human personality. The running ap- 
pearances of the two may be the same—in 
the pursuit of each, we forget our fatigue 
and our troubles—but the end results are 
the test. The satisfying of a real emotional 
need brings quiet and happiness and is the 
seed bed for renewed effort and growth; 
mere pleasure may end only in deeper 
fatigue and a deeper restlessness. In think- 
ing of this whole question of the affections 
and the emotions, it is extremely important 
that family case workers keep this distinc- 
tion in mind, else we, in trying to provide 
recreation for our families, are apt to in- 
crease the dissatisfaction we hope to cure. 

An obverse side to Professor Ogburn’s 
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statement that as the economic, educational, 
religious, and recreational functions are 
being removed from the family the affec- 
tional function becomes more important is 
the fact that as the institutions which have 
taken over these functions grow larger and 
more remote from the home, the emotional 
satisfactions formerly inherent in them are 
more and more being crowded out. If we 
accept the theory that the peculiar function 
of the family is to produce the happiness 
which comes from the exercise of the affec- 
tions and emotions, then we must as the next 
step believe that the family, if it is to live 
up to its office, must assume the responsi- 
bility not only for satisfying, strengthening, 
and developing those affectional ties which 
have always had their almost exclusive life 
within the family group; but it must also 
seek and find new ways of gratifying those 
fundamental needs which are no less potent 
because mass production and urban life are 
taking from us the old ways of satisfying 
them. And whatever is the responsibility of 
the normal family to achieve is the responsi- 
bility of the family case worker to study and 
to understand. 

The psychologists, of course, have listed 
the fundamental needs of human beings in 
various profound and exhaustive ways, but 
as a case worker, I must admit to finding the 
poets almost better guides. For the distin- 
guishing feature of real poetry is that in it, 
experience which most of us recognize as 
universal is fused into words which we 
recognize as inevitable to the expression of 
that experience, which are in fact almost the 
experience itself. Moreover, poetry sup- 
plies the motive power for putting the idea 
into action, and is more apt than is a purely 
intellectual statement to start in most of us 
the octopus action of the idea. Compare, 
for example, the effect upon yourself of the 
psychological statement that the family sup- 
plies a sense of security, with Robert Frost’s 
lines: “ Home is the place where, when you 
have to go there, they have to take you in 

. something you somehow haven't to de- 
serve,” ° or of the statement that the ability 
to express one’s meaning, normally in words, 
is a universal need, with the poem “ The 
Inarticulate,” by Eda Lou Walton: ° 


® The Hired Man. 
*The Nation, May 2, 1928, p. 515. 


We who have words 
Intimate and unsure 

Even in this unmitigated thunder 
Are secure. 

But the inarticulate throats, 
The songs lost on the first notes, 
The dumb tongues 

Gone under earth, 

The dearth of voices 

Even to blunder 

From this inescapable girth 
Of pain 

Binding the breast 

Where no words rest, 
These feel the dark rain, 
The white lightning’s flare 
With a dumb stare, 
These are the lost, 

The utterly damned 

To whom no man 

May reach a hand. 

Am I suggesting that we scrap the psy- 
chologists and turn completely to the poets? 
Well hardly, since one of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of family life seems to 
me to be this scientific interest in finding out 
how the human personality works; neither 
am I suggesting that we try to make Mrs. 
Jones go to the clinic by reading her a poem 
(though I think we might do much better 
jobs as developers of personality if we paid 
a bit more attention to guiding the reading 
of our families). But I am suggesting that 
the case worker who wishes to discover in 
vital living form those needs the gratifying 
of which brings true emotional satisfactions, 
cannot afford to neglect the poets, particu- 
larly those now writing. 

One of the dangers which beset us as case 
workers, it seems to me, is that under the 
influence of our very real benefactor, Dr. 
Freud, we shall tend to narrow this matter 
of emotional satisfactions, or strengthening 
of the affectional ties, and think that if one 
deep need is satisfied, particularly if the 
need is that for sexual union with a truly 
loved partner, the other needs can be 
neglected. Or that, if within the family 
there is truly deep affection, the family life 
is therefore productive of happiness. Un- 
less enriched by other interests and ties, 
however, the affectional bond becomes a 
bond indeed, stifling and preventing sound 
personality development. Even though 
those satisfactions inherent in. the family, 
such as the knowledge that we are loved 
and appreciated, that we are necessary to 
the happiness of those we care for, that 


we belong, that we are bearing our share of 
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a4common burden, and that we are, in a 
sense, at least, possessors—as parents, crea- 
tors, and as home owners—even though 
these needs are gratified, members of the 
family still may be conscious of a sense of 
frustration and restlessness from which they 
would not have suffered a generation or two 
ago. Formerly other almost equally deep 
needs were gratified—sometimes uncon- 
siously—in the shop, the smaller church, 
and the more intimate and informal clubs and 
groups. Even the house in which we lived 
had its effect. It used to be in itself indica- 
tive of our standards and provocative of 
respect and productive of a sense of perma- 
isy- fF nence. Our gardens were means of satisfy- 
ts? | ing our need of contact with growing things, 
fy) | as well as providing us with physical exer- 
to 9 cise, a chance to compete with others, and a 
out | sense of having made something. Other 
her | satisfactions are no longer produced for the 
majority of people in their jobs. Mass pro- 








Z duction and business cycles have pretty well 
er | cast out of the business lives of most in- 
iq | dustrial workers, any satisfaction for the 
ng needs of security, of accomplishment, of 
at | Companionship with their fellows; and of 
in | one which is seldom recognized, but the con- 
g sequences of which are apparent to many 
s, | case workers who work with men who have 
1. (for example) become truck drivers instead 
of teamsters—contact with animals. 
e I have no intention of attempting to give 
; a catalogue of the needs of human beings, 


but I should like to remind you of two or 
three less tangible but important satisfac- 
tions which are not any longer obtainable 
for most of us without effort: the thrill that 
comes from contact with and appreciation of 
beauty ; that which comes when we take part 
ina worthy struggle, and that which we feel 
as the result of stretching muscles and of 
seeing, even for a moment, long views open- 
ing before us, whether physical, mental, or 
spiritual. 

You may quarrel with this list of funda- 
mental needs, particularly as to whether they 
are fundamental, and you may be right; 
that is one reason why I suggested earlier 
that each case worker make up her own list 
from the poets, from psychologists, from her 
own experience—but never from her case 
records. Because, you see, one of the reasons 
why families come to case working agencies 
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is that they are lacking in these satisfactions, 
and are frequently conscious only of a sense 
that something is wrong somewhere. As in 
all other family problems, the case worker’s 
knowledge and appreciations must be broad 
and deep enough to enable her to make the 
diagnosis, and to interpret to the family in 
terms which the members can comprehend, 
the causes underlying the symptoms of rest- 
lessness, lack of interest in the home, drab- 
ness, and irritability. It is a large order, yet 
if we as family case workers allow Professor 
Ogburn to delegate to the family the pro- 
duction of happiness as its essential function, 
then we must also accept the responsibility 
for finding ways in which the family can 
lead its members to the satisfaction of the 
really deep needs which no longer find satis- 
faction elsewhere. Otherwise, it seems to 
me, we may look for an intensification of 
the unreasoning seeking after pleasure which 
is typified by the people who hunt for a 
third movie in an evening, because the first 
and second have produced no tranquillity but 
only an intensification of restlessness. 

I am not, of course, delegating to the 
family case worker the entire responsibility 
for making these discoveries, but I am be- 
ginning to suspect that we must cast aside 
our modesty, and our tendency to allow our 
job to be bounded by the limits which other 
agencies and institutions set to their own. 
To take one institution which is also vitally 
interested in building up family life, the 
church, I think the case worker may have 
to take the lead, and point out to the clergy- 
man what she has found or feels to be the 
church’s peculiar contribution to family life 
and suggest to him ways of studying it and 
methods of making it. 

And I am increasingly sure that family 
case work must provide some means where- 
by qualified family case workers may become 
sufficiently detached from the daily job so 
that they may study and articulate for the 
benefit of the rest of us, the way in which, 
to quote Miss Richmond again, case workers 
perform their task of stimulating in the client 
wants which only his own efforts can supply. 

Observance of family life in intelligent 
families is one of the ways of studying 
which is open even to those of us who are 
tied to the job. One of the most hopeful 
elements in family life as I observe it in the 
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life of those of my friends who have chil- 
dren, is a growth in respect for the per- 
sonalities of even very young children—a 
respect which looks to an older generation 
like unmitigated indulgence ; but differs from 
it in that indulgence is, after all, a gratifica- 
tion of our own desire to hold the child’s 
love, to save ourselves trouble, and to satisfy 
our own need to be kind to some one else. 
Recently I have happened to be in two fam- 
ilies where there were, in addition to the 
children and their parents, at least one 
grandparent, so that I have been able to see 
the difference in attitude of the two older 
generations—and it is hopeful. In both of 
the following incidents, the grandparents felt 
that the children had been impudent and the 
parents hopelessly indulgent in not punishing 
them. 


Peggy, aged three, was having one of her off 
days. Nothing quite suited. Finally, standing in 
the middle of the floor looking like Elisha’s cloud, 
the size of a man’s hand but stormy, she stamped 
her small foot and announced with vehemence, 
“Then I'll go upstairs and change my dress,” and 
up she went. Mother looked after her puzzled but 
calm. Grandmother felt that, since the child was 
wearing a clean dress, she should be restrained. 
It happens that my friend washes those small 
dresses herself, so the question was hardly academic 
to her, but she insisted that if somehow or other 
the changing of a dress had acquired in Peggy's 
mind a connection with a change of disposition, 
Peggy had a right to exercise her own choice so 
long as she did not interfere with the rights of 
others. The dress was changed (incidentally for 
a very similar one) and a smiling child came down 
the stairs. 


My other story concerns an older child of 
eleven years. 


She had spent most of a raw cold day in the 
house with a book, but was finally forced out of 
the house with all the grown-up preachments about 
how good for her the fresh air would be. Five 
minutes later she was again in the house, and was 
again met by a hymn of praise to the bracing 
effects of the cold. But this time Marie eyed the 
four grown-ups around the blazing fire with a 
considering glance. “I notice where you are alt 
*standing,” she said. Now the important thing to 
my mind was the difference with which the two 
older generations met this youthful observation. 
Grandmother had opposed the child’s being sent 
out in the first place, but felt that she should be 
punished for speaking so to grown-ups. Father, 
mother, and auntie looked at each other with 
humor, and father said, “Well, sister, I think 
you've got one on us this time. We'll all go out 
with you.” 


These anecdotes may seem trivial, but to 
me they are tremendously significant and in- 
dicate an attitude which is extremely impor- 


tant for case workers to study. If I were to 
choose, from reading case records, divorce 
court proceedings, reports of investigations 
of industrial and housing conditions, and 
juvenile court records, the most fundamental 
and most frequent causes of human unhap- 
piness within the family and outside of it, 
I should say without hesitation that it was 
failure to meet the deep need of knowing 
that our own personalities are respected, and 
the almost greater need of respecting other 
people’s personalities. And second only to 
that as a cause of unhappiness, I should 
place the lack of a sense of humor. 

It becomes our job therefore to study both 
the nature of these two attitudes and ways 
of producing them in our families. We used, 
I think, to assume that a sense of humor— 
that oil which makes the machinery of social 
relationships run smoothly—was something 
which one was born with or born without; 
that in our chromosomes was it decided 
whether we should laugh at certain times, as 
well as whether we should need permanent 
waves or not. But recently, in /nfluencing 
Human Behavior, Professor Overstreet has 
assured us that this is not true, and he gives 
us certain practical suggestions as to ways 
of developing a sense of humor. Seriously, 
it seems to me, however, that that matter 
goes much deeper; that it is dependent, as 
is a sense of respect for the personalities of 
others, upon our own social philosophies. 
We laugh at ourselves (which is the true 
test of humor) because we see ourselves in 
our true relation to the whole. If we are 
the whole, or a large part of it, we do not 
laugh. Humor is based on a sense of pro- 
portion, and one cannot see discrepancies 
and true proportions without having some 
idea of the sum of all the parts. 

So with respect. I frequently am tempted 
to put Felix Adler’s Ethical Philosophy of 
Life upon the required reading list of every 
case worker, present or prospective, with 
whom I come into contact, and to repeat the 
prescription at least once each year. In mas- 
terly fashion Dr. Adler gives the true nature 
of respect and its necessity to the develop- 
ment of personality. That book needs, how- 
ever, to be supplemented by other reading 
and other study, particularly as to ways in 
which we can arouse in others a sense of 
need for feeling that respect, and then ways 
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of helping develop that respect. The effect 
of the attitude of respect on personality is 
satent to all of us. Jensen, in Adventures in 
Understanding, is an interesting and spark- 
jing person when his wife tells David 
Grayson of his skill as an artist and a gar- 
dener, but he collapses to a gray nonentity 
when she adds that because he cannot com- 
mercialize his art, he is a provider who does 
not provide. 

Most case workers do recognize this need 
we all have for the respect of others, most 
especially those within our own family 
group, and we do urge our wits and imagina- 
tions to discover ways in which the adult 
members of our families may excel, and 
give them opportunity to do so, in order that 
they may gain the respect of their families 
and their own self-respect. But how about 
the other side of the need—that for respect- 
ing others? Is there any way in which we 
can prevent the personality deterioration 
which almost inevitably follows when we 
lose all respect for those with whom we 
must live or come in contact? And how do 
we inspire respect in the adult for the per- 
sonalities of their very young children? 
Frankly, I do not know—yet—though I have 
two or three suggestions to make. The first 
is that the sense of possession and that of 
respect are two fundamentally opposing 
forces. The thing that makes this problem 
so very intricate is that both are the expres- 
sion of fundamental needs. That there are 
such conflicts in us is not new, it is the very 
condition of our being; but in this instance, 
the sense of possession seems to have ac- 
quired so much more social sanction than 
the sense of respect and has grown so much 
stronger that there is now almost no struggle 
between the two, if there ever was one. Yet 
I doubt whether we can have any real re- 
spect for any person whom we think we 
own or have created of ourselves. One 
thing, therefore, that we must learn to do 
and to help our families to do is to attach 
the ownership sense to things, and absolutely 
to detach it from persons. There is even a 


danger to us as case workers in the term 
which I discover myself to have used con- 
sistently throughout this paper, “our fam- 
ilies.” Because of course they do not belong 
to us at all, and words have an unfortunate 
habit of affecting our thinking so that, al- 


though at the outset we realize that we use 
the term for the sake of brevity, we are in 
danger of gradually assuming the “our” 
attitude. 

The other conviction which I should like 
to place before you for discussion, is my 
own belief that for the development of 
humor, and respect, and for the satisfaction 
of many other needs, we must look to the 
social and religious philosophies of our fam- 
ilies; that, in the end, true family life is 
to be achieved only when a family has be- 
come conscious of a place, and a part to 
play in the whole scheme of things; has, in 
short, become integrated into a spiritual 
universe. Call it the sublimation of frustra- 
tion, if you like; or the philosophy of escape; 
or transcendentalism (I have also been 
inoculated against Freudian terminology !) 
but where else is the family and the mem- 
bers thereof to find a sense of security? 
Surely not in the idea of the marriage rela- 
tion itself any longer! It is only in the 
wider view of things that we can find the 
permanence we so deeply need; only, as I 
have said, in seeing the discrepancies and 
relationship of the parts to the whole that 
we can find true humor. And respect? Only 
as we view children and some adults as fel- 
low members with ourselves in a spiritual 
universe, can we possibly attain a genuine 
respect for their personalities. Increasingly, 
I think, case workers have a right to chal- 
lenge the church to find ways and means of 
developing in clients this inclusive and ex- 
tensive sense of citizenship. 

But that does not absolve the case workers 
from responsibility for finding means to 
satisfactions in this realm as in others; 
which puts upon us the obligation to develop 
our own well thought out social and ethical 
philosophy. We know only too well the 
futility of attempting to give something 
which we do not possess. Something, it 
seems to me, of the poet’s passion for beauty 
and perfection must possess us if we are to 
help the families under our care to achieve a 
vital family life; feeding and fed by all the 
currents of modern life and thought. 

The wrong of unshapely things, 
Is a wrong too great to be told. 
I long to build them anew. 

Perhaps it is because I feel with Yeats 

this wrong of unshapely things that my 
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mental diagram of a spiritual universe and 
the way in which the family case worker 
can help a family to achieve true family 
life, takes the shape of four widening con- 
centric circles. 

The inner circle is that of the family— 
or perhaps that should in turn be filled with 
smaller circles, not concentric, each repre- 
senting a member of the family; because 
there is a certain amount of case treatment, 
of straightening out of difficulties, complexi- 
ties, and changing of attitudes which must 
be done with and within the individual. He 
must acquire an insight into the harmonies 
and disharmonies in his own nature and 
their relationships to him, as a whole per- 
sonality. But man as an individual, distinct 
from social relationships, is almost non- 
existent, so the possible amount of purely 
individual development is definitely limited. 
(Even here, you see, I have tacitly intro- 
duced a conditioning environmental factor, 
the case worker, or the psychiatrist.) It is 
really within the larger circle containing 
these individual circles impinging and over- 
lapping in some places, not touching at all 
in others, that the peculiar field of the family 
case worker lies. 

Here most of our work must be done. 
We are family case workers, and adjust- 
ments—the explaining and interpreting of 
each member to the others—as well as all 
the more tangible things which I have pur- 
posely not touched upon in this paper, are 
definitely our peculiar tasks. And it is this 
family group that we must help to study its 
needs and to provide satisfactions for its 
members. But all of us know that our job 
cannot end here. We have too often been 
saddened and baffled by the “closed cor- 
poration ”’ family, and the results upon the 
personalities of its members of the ingrown 
family which resists outside influences. 

In The Christ of the Indian Road, Mr. 
Jones tells of a conversation with a student 
who thought he might like Christ if he knew 
him but who said he had no one to introduce 
him. Definitely, it seems to me, the case 
worker must assume the role of introducer, 
with all the graces and charm of the hostess 
technique which Miss Salsberry told us of 
last year—the introducer to the wider circles 
of community institutions, social groups, 
books, art, music. 


In fact, by accepting Miss Richmond’s 
definition of case work, we also accept a 
responsibility for widening our family’s 
citizenship into the next circle, that of 
neighborhood, community, city, state, and 
national affairs. In theory at least, I am 
sure no case worker would consider a case 
ready to be closed until she had made an 
effort to Americanize and naturalize her 
foreign clients and get them in contact with 
settlement, church, and club. But do we, | 
wonder, consider it our duty, with our 
American born clients, to see that they 
assume their responsibilities as voters and 
lodge and union members, and put them in 
touch with the constructive political forces, 
or means of political education within the 
community? We satisfy our own need for 
bearing our share of responsibility and of 
taking part in a worthy crusade, in our jobs. 
May we not, therefore, let our own well 
known lack of interest in political affairs 
blind us to the fact that here is one way of 
widening the consciousness of our families 
and of satisfying some very powerful emo- 
tional needs. 

Up to the limits of this circle, however, 
most of us would accept responsibility, scat- 
tering though our covering of the territory 
undoubtedly is; but few of us have, so far, 
ventured to introduce our families to grow 
through that boundary into the area of 
world citizenship. Yet, I wonder if it is not 
necessary to the full and free development 
of a conscious and vital and enduring per- 
sonal and family life? We recognize the 
necessity for ourselves by travel, and by 
vicarious travel through books and papers. 
And here I think we might learn something 
from our foreign clients. After all, they 
have had experience in living in two coun- 
tries. True, if we have failed to integrate 
them into the community life, they may con- 
sider themselves only citizens of the old 
country instead of the world, but we might 
widen their citizenship and our own, by 
encouraging them to draw really critical 
comparisons between the old and the new. 
As for the American born citizens—well, 
one good look at the Ku Klux Klan and at 
the black list of the Key Men of America 
should be enough to convince the least 
imaginative of us that something wider than 
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patriotic fervor is needed for the develop- 
ment of personality. 

Now for the last circle, the circumference 
of which I shall not attempt to draw. This 
does not mean, however, that the area con- 
tained therein is vague, only that it is in- 
fnite. Family membership, community and 
national participation and activity, world 
consciousness, and now, finally, citizenship 
in the realm of the spirit, the country of 
religion, of ethics, of ideals, and of beauty. 
Felix Adler names it the “ Ethical Mani- 
fold’; to some Christians it is peopled with 
saints and angels; to other people it means 
the sublimations of the frustrations of life 
or the realm wherein they pursue beauty; 
to me it means a spiritual God. I am not 
concerned here with defining it, except as 
the realm of the intangible values, which are 
nevertheless real values. It is this final step 
of induction into citizenship into the spiritual 
universe which most of us leave entirely to 
other agencies to help the family to take, 
with the result that only infrequently is it 
taken. 

I do not believe that a family has really 
achieved the vital type of family life until 
it has successively widened its consciousness 
to include, or to touch upon, the very widest 
of these circles. The circumference at which 
the conception of citizenship stops is the 
limit to the realization of its full possibilities. 

So with the case worker. I have, it is 
true, given her a limitless field, but a much 
wiser than I has given her a definite func- 
tion within the field—that of consciously 
making adjustments between the individual 
members of the family, and between the 
family as a whole and its social environ- 
ment. Is the last circle of all quite outside 
the meaning of the word social? Perhaps; 
yet to me, failure to recognize its existence 
and its importance is the explanation of why 
painstaking, careful, and (in so far as it 
goes) scientific case work produces some- 
times so little in the way of personality 
development. I should like to add here that 
the accomplishment of this widening is much 
more a matter of imagination and philosophy 
than of time. 

And, though this is a bit aside, I should 
like to stress the successive nature of the 
widening. Failure to understand and to take 
into consideration the inner circles, trying 


at once to leap from the center to the outer, 
may explain why religion so often lacks 
vitality and dynamic power. Can you, I 
wonder, seize hold upon the outer circum- 
ference and pull it in to meet your own little 
circle even in one spot, crowding out your 
friends, neighbors, and fellowmen, without 
distortion and narrowness and the loss of 
the wideness which makes the spiritual what 
it is? May not that same tendency to leap 
intervening circles explain the fanatic in art, 
politics, and business, as well as in religion? 

Do you remember that scene in Hamlet 
where the King, having violated his human 
relationships, tries to establish connection 
through prayer with the infinite, and com- 
plains that his prayers get no higher than 
the roof and fall back upon his head? That 
seems to me the picture of the family or of 
the case worker who has not thought through 
a real philosophy of life; or, having thought 
it through, finds it bounded by material 
things. In the case worker’s journey with 
her clients to enlargement and development 
of personality, she may find herself turned 
back at the frontier where her own concep- 
tion ceases. True she may have inspired her 
client with a sufficiently adventurous spirit 
so that he may go on; or she may, in rare 
instances, see her own lack of ability to go 
farther and introduce him to another guide; 
but by and large, if she denies the existence 
of the countries beyond for herself or denies 
her need of them, she is apt, almost bound, 
to forget even to take the possibility of their 
existence into consideration when planning 
with her client. In so far as this happens, 
she falls short of what, in its inspiring sense, 
family achievement means to me as a case 
worker; that by valor, by courage, by ex- 
ertion, by superior ability, we help families 
through the case work method to a happy, 
functioning life within the family group and 
to conscious, functioning citizenship in their 
neighborhood, their community, their po- 
litical unit, the world, and the spiritual 
universe. 

Without these last widenings of con- 
sciousness and responsibility, without the 
enthusiasm and imagination, respect for 
others, and sense of humor which that vision 
gives, her view of life, which inevitably 
affects the family’s view, is apt to be like a 
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certain great mathematician’s picture of the 
sea: 


Pour some salt water upon the floor— 
Ugly I'm sure you'll allow it to be. 
Suppose it to stretch a mile or more— 
That is very like the sea. 


For this intelligent audience I hardly need 
to point out that a modern, case working 
Lewis Carroll would obviously have substi- 
tuted “life” for “sea,” and for “ salt 
water,” “ sex-complex,” “case problem,” of 
even “heavy case load.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MEDICAL Soctat Terminotocy: Gordon 

Hamilton. With a Foreword by Hugh 

Auchincloss, M.D. (Reprinted from Hospital 
Social Service, March, 1927, by the Committee on 
Dispensary Development.) 

Miss Hamilton, in this preliminary report of a 
study of classifications and terminology for case 
work in hospitals and clinics, has made a stimulating 
contribution to that body of funded thought which 
all who care for the scientific development of social 
case work should consider thoughtfully. 

Dr. Hugh Auchincloss, in his foreword to the 
study, points out that 

Social service as a science and art is in its nature 
similar to the science and art of medicine ‘ 

Medicine but recently came forcibly to realize 
that its traditions and truths were being trans- 
mitted from one generation to another by folk 
lore, song and story. Years, indeed centuries, 
went by with observations of the greatest minds in 
medicine dead and buried in the bound volumes of 
hospital histories unsuitably filed for practical use. 


The ending of such waste came with the creation 
of classifications of disease. With their use 
it has been possible to find the records of diseases 
desired for study. What a classification of 
disease has done for medicine a classification of 
social service terms will do for social service. 


In part I, the introduction, Miss Hamilton tells 
how this study came to be undertaken—in response 
to Dr. Auchincloss’ request for a medical social 
index to be entered as an appendix to the Lambert- 
Martin classification of diseases. She emphasizes 
that this classification on which she is working is 
a beginning only—a tool to use in the search for 
further truth, not itself a final truth. 

She points out some of the difficulties: the 
primitive stage of measurement and definition in_ 
social work, the lack of precedent for orderly 
classification, sentimental opposition, and the fallacy 
of expecting “tangible and quantitative results 
from the intangible and qualitative.” It has been 
usual also to think of social statistics more as a 
record of stewardship, as data for publicity, or as 
descriptive of the scope of the activity of the 
organization, rather than as a means to better 
knowledge of social problems. 

Yet everywhere, she finds, social workers feel a 
great need for more exact description and definition 
as a preparation for any type of evaluation of social 


data. Without it they have no way of assembling 
and analyzing data on any given problem. 

Miss Hamilton confines the scope of this study 
to discovering some plan of affixing “an interpre- 


tative label . . . to various items of social 
data . . . until a better label is found to take 
its place.” The study does not deal with the great 


interpretative function of diagnosis itself as do 
Dr. Cabot, Miss Richmond, and Dr. Southard. 

She begins by defining the problems of classi- 
fication : 


The whole problem of classification is that first, 
the groups must be based on genuinely significant 
similarities and that, second, the character of the 
classification must be determined by the purpose 
for which it is designed—the use to which it will 
be put. 

In any hospital where a so-called “ unit history” 
system is used, there is a presupposition that all 
the parts of the body must be studied in terms of 
the whole organism. Wherever social service be- 
comes a functioning part of this unit system its 
special contribution will lie in articulating the 
social component in medicine. The social 
worker with his knowledge of extramural relation- 
ships is in a position to understand the social 
factors which may condition the patient’s recovery. 
His problem is to state these factors. 


Thus she defines the second problem of this 
particular kind of classification—to state the social 
factors conditioning the patient’s recovery. 

The social component in the breakdown may be 
an emotional unadjustment which shows itself in a 
drive for overdoing, or it may be a financial strain 
which the patient is unable to escape, or rather it 
might be a complex of social causative factors 
which more than the physical lesion itself causes 
the breakdown. However we may care to state 
them for diagnostic and treatment purposes, we 
must name them in some way if we are later on 
to study these complexes and arrive at a better 
understanding of ways to resolve them. 


Miss Hamilton frankly says that meeting the 
first of the two points of the problem of classifi- 
cation—basing the grouping on genuinely significant 
similarities—is by no means solved. She empha- 
sizes repeatedly, however, that the purpose of this 
classification is to point out the frequency and 
importance of certain outstanding factors, not to 
assist in the treatment of individuals. Thus she 
anticipates and disarms any criticism that the 
“items of unadjustment,” as she has named them, 
are artificial in their groupings. 
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Part II is a description of the method of work 
during the study with some illustrative cases. 

First about 400 case records were read to gain 
some idea of the conditions of social pathology 
and unadjustments most frequently found. All 
social unadjustments were noted no matter where 
in the medical or social notes they might be found. 

In working on the classification certain pro- 
cedures were found necessary in order to avoid 
the restriction to the worker's imagination that 
might result from the use of an artificial nomencla- 
ture. The staff during the study agreed to list 
their findings independently before deriving any 
classifications. In order to insure findings on cer- 
tain pertinent relationships and adequate informa- 
tion on certain types of facts a certain “ history 
pattern” for the history taking was worked out 
and facts were ascertained under these various 
headings. Here in these “ findings,” assets as well 
as liabilities were named. 

As the social workers are treating the functional 
impairment due to the disease rather than the 
disease itself, in this classification the disability is 
descriptively assessed, the diagnosis itself becoming 
a finding which must be translated into the func- 
tional and social aspects of the disease. 

Next a rough compilation of all these social 
disabilities was made. Here the classification faced 
the dilemma that social problems do not submit to 
separation into mutually exclusive systems. Hence 
any item may belong in several groupings. How- 
ever, medicine faced the same dilemma, and as the 
purpose of this classification is merely to find the 
item again, disagreement on whether or not a given 
item is most wisely placed is of secondary impor- 
tance. Then the social service staff checked and 
amended this compilation by reading another large 
group of records to see if it could be applied to 
another group of cases. 

The main headings of the classification that were 
thus evolved are the following: 


1. Personality: Intrinsic Factors of Maladjust- 


ment. 
A. Physical Disability. 
B. Inefficiency. 
C. Intellectual Defect or Disability. 
D. Mental Disease. 
E. Symptomatic Behavior, Attitudes or Re- 
action Modes. 
. Personal Hygiene. 


>| 


Extrinsic Factors of Malad- 


hm 


Environment: 
justment. 

. Developmental Factors. 

Family History. 

Family Relationships. 

. Home Life. 

Housing. 

School. 

Occupation and Industrial Life. 

. Sociable and Collective Life. 

. Medical Extension Service. 

. Miscellaneous. 
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The following extract, which gives in full two 
of the briefer sections of the terminology, gives 
some idea of the plan: 


B. Inefficiency 
Adolescent Instability 
Autoconflict 
Borderline Intelligence 
Emotional Imbalance 
Emotional Underdevelopment 
Emotional Instability 
General Inefficiency 
General Inferiority 
Incoérdination 
Lowered Resistance 
Old Age 
C. Intellectual Defect or Disability 
Feeblemindedness 
Idiot 
Imbecile 
Moron 
Intellectual Imbalance 
Mental Deterioration 


Various case illustrations follow with applica- 
tion of the method of classification. 

Miss Hamilton next explains that she has tried 
to begin with the simplest type of classification, 
eliminating, as in medicine, all so-called “com- 
pensated problems,” such as a too small income 
which is corrected by highly superior budget man- 
agement. The classification aims to name only 
those conditions which are clearly disabling and 
which are relevant to the patient’s condition. 

Miss Hamilton then speaks of the difficulty found 
in that group of terminology centered around 
“Symptomatic Behavior, Attitudes or Reaction 
Modes,” due, she says, to the difference in the 
various schools of psychological thought at present, 
and quotes some of the discrepancies between these 
schools. 

She describes the filing system to be used with 
the classification and ends with evaluating the 
results to date. 

She concludes that the by-products have been 
more significant than the end results. Getting the 
habit of trying to name and analyze has meant 
keener thought and better social practice for those 
participating. The practice of striving to find 
names has strengthened the workers’ conviction of 
the reality of the need for such classification. “If 
we are to be on the side of those who insist on 
finding a way out through the situation itself, we 
must first, achieve some means of finding the 
situation.” 

Part III gives the whole classification to date, of 
which a small part has been quoted. 


Miss Hamilton has won the reader by her in- 
sistence on the scientific method, by her candor 
in pointing out and sharing her perplexities, and 
by constantly reiterating that the purpose of this 
study is an index of social difficulties, not a code 
of social treatment. 
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One wishes, however, that she might have helped 
the reader more by a clearer method of presenting 
her material. It is difficult to make an outline of 
the pamphlet and to be sure that one understands 
the main points of each paragraph. It would help 
if the style throughout could have been simpler and 
if marginal headings could be added which would 
outline clearly the fundamental points and _ their 
interrelations. 

In the content of Parts I and II the wisdom of 
discussing certain points is open to challenge. The 
writer does not discuss the medical classification 
of physical disabilities; why should she on page 23 
have touched upon the very intricate and specialized 
field of psychological disabilities? For example, 
quoting Dr. Potter’s personality study raises the 
question whether Miss Hamilton believes per- 
sonality study in this technical sense a social or a 
psychiatric responsibility. On page 23 also, what 
is meant by “with McDougall reducing instinctive 
life to the trends of aggressiveness and submissive- 
"? Does this give an accurate impression? 
Entering into such discussions lessens the reader's 
sense of the thoroughness and authoritativeness of 
the whole. 


ness 


One wishes also that the pamphlet contained a 
statement of the objective in publishing the report 
at just this stage. Issuing the classification itself 
would seem to invite comment. Yet the reader is 
not given enough insight into the processes of 
arriving at these tentative conclusions to feel sure 
that he grasps the classification intelligently. For 
example, one wishes the outline for the “ history 
pattern” alluded to on page 20 had been given. 

Also in the sections of classifications quoted, one 
wonders at what seems to be a mixture of psychi- 
atric, semi-psychiatric, and social terminology. 
“Old age” is clearly a social diagnosis and “ fee- 
blemindedness"’ clearly a medical diagnosis with 
“borderline intelligence” and “ incodrdination ” 
hovering between. Such a term as “ feebleminded- 
ness" seems to require translation into its social 
functional disability, using in abbreviated form 
some such terminology as the English Royal Com- 
mission on Mental Deficiency description of a 
feebleminded person: “one who is incapable, be- 
cause of mental defect existing from birth or from 
an early age, (a) of competing on equal terms 
with his normal fellows; or (b) of managing him- 
self or his affairs with ordinary prudence.” 

The sub-headings of B and the heading of C 
thus fail to carry conviction. Why also is the 
term “ intellectual defect” used instead of “ mental 
defect” in heading C? Judging from the sub- 
heading “mental deterioration,” “intellectual” in 
C is used as a synonym for “ mental.” These are 
examples of a few of the bewilderments that the 
reader has in trying to learn from the classification 
with as little interpretation as is given at present. 


The impression grows that it is doubtful whether 
it is wise for anyone who has not participated ip 
the study to attempt to use it in its present form, 
Printing it whets the curiosity of that group of 
social workers who are eagerly awaiting light on 
this subject and would seem to be an invitation to 
them to join in the research. To serve this pur- 
pose, however, the report needs clarifying in form 
and amplifying in content. Such research is too 
difficult a course to follow unless the trail is wel] 
blazed. It would seem that this preliminary report 
should be considered as a description of a piece 
of research printed primarily to clarify the minds 
of those participating, in regard to what stage of 
progress they had so far attained, rather than to 
incite others to use it. 

The reader would inquire, “ Tell us more about 
it and explain what we should do about it to ‘ make 
thinner the edge between the unknown and the 
known ’.” 

Dr. Richard Cabot quotes Dr. Southard as say- 
ing, “ Perhaps I believe the world can get forward 
most by clearer and clearer definition of funda- 
mentals. Accordingly I propose to stick to tasks 
of nomenclature and terminology, unpopular and 
ridicule provoking though they may be.” 

Miss Hamilton, in contributing to the knowledge 
of social nomenclature and terminology, is making 
a gallant, fearless, and important contribution to 
the progress of medical social work. 

ANNA KING 
Ausien Riggs Foundation 

OCIAL AspEcts oF 

S Dorothy Thomas. 
York, 1927, 217 pp. 

We need new ideas and new knowledge in the 
social sciences. But even more, perhaps, we need 
a testing and proving of information already avail- 
able, much of which is only tentative, suggestive, 
or fragmentary. Dr. Thomas’ book is a gratify- 
ing example of great intellectual honesty and of 
high scholarly quality applied to the testing of 
existing knowledge that has been either hypotheti- 
cal or only partially established. The theme that 
Dr. Thomas addresses herself to is the relation 
between economic changes on the one hand, and 
certain basic manifestations or functions of social 
life on the other hand. Granting the same intel- 
lectual calibre and technical attainment, the same 
book might have been written on the same subject 
ten years ago, but the title would have been differ- 
ent. Instead of “business cycle” which repre- 
sents a more recent and precise terminology and 
method, the fruit of recent years of work by lead- 
ing economists, the term “economic changes” 
would probably have been used; and social effects 
would have been discussed instead of social aspects. 
Even the strictest scientific demands of an earlier 


THE Business CYcte: 
Alfred A. Knopf, New 
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day would still have permitted a fair assurance of 
demonstrable cause and effect to be inferred from 
the kind of data examined. The more rigorous, 
more cautious, or, at any rate, more experienced 
social scientist of the present day goes only so far 
as to speak of “correlations ” of the business cycle 
with social conditions. A correlation, of course, 
js not so soul-satisfying as a cause and effect, but 
it is less subject to derailment from the line of 
scientific truth. 

Dr. Thomas does differentiate between direct 
and indirect correlation and is constantly on the 
look-out for differences between simultaneous cor- 
relations and those showing “ lag,” thus somewhat 
satisfying our impenitent tastes for the causal; 
but she is careful not to overstep the limits im- 
posed by the scientific tenets of the day. 

The book begins with an introduction and a 
critique of previous researches and concludes with 
a chapter on the methods employed and an ap- 
pendix containing detailed tables. This treatment 
makes it possible to omit technical discussion in 
the body of the book, and as a result, the subject 
matter is presented with a simplicity and lucidity 
that removes all the terrors of technical verbiage 
and makes the contribution completely accessible 
te the lay reader. The subjects discussed are 
marriage rates, birth rates, death rates, pauperism, 
alcoholism, crime, and emigration, as related to the 
business cycle. Every subject is given a separate 
chapter and all the material is based on figures 
obtained for Great Britain and for the period of 
1854-1913. Owing to the separation from the 
main body of material of the historical, critical, 
and methodological parts, these chapters are brief 
and reliable. They can be read in a short time 
so that the chapter entitled Conclusion need serve 
merely as a guide rather than as refuge from bulky 
detail. The reviewer heartily advises that these 
chapters be read in full. The material is of the 
greatest interest, whether to theoretical sociologist 
or social worker. It clinches and establishes many 
generalizations that have arisen from experience 
but also ruins some of the most facile ones which 
have for a long time been accepted without con- 
scious criticism. The chapters on death, divorce, 
and emigration are especially stimulating and con- 
tain probably the most surprising data in the book. 

As stated earlier, Dr. Thomas’ book does not 
bring any striking new information to the reader 
and its chief virtue consists in the thoroughness 
and simplicity with which it presents the available 
material and its meaning. The point of view and 
the quality of Dr. Thomas’ work may perhaps best 
be represented by quoting the last two paragraphs 
of the chapter on Summary and Conclusions. 

Thus, it is evident that the business cycle by 
influencing, directly, a few social phenomena, may 
cause “repercussions ” in various other spheres of 


social activity. It is probable that these spheres 
are much more extensive than this study indicates, 
but the chief factors involved, which are capable 
of fairly precise measurement, have been presented 
here. 

The interrelation of these social phenomena and 
their response to economic forces raises the ques- 
tion for social theorists as to the part played by 
group influences upon individual actions. It takes 
away the emphasis from the individual in many 
cases, and shifts it toward the group. It brings to 
light tendencies of importance for the social re- 
former. It emphasizes the need of further research 
into the causes and further scientific analysis of 


the phases of the business cycle. 
Puivip Kein 


UBLIC WetrareE ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
—_ States: by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. University of Chicago Press, 1927, 

786 pp. 

The teaching of social work, like the expounding 
of astrology, needs a factual basis. Unlike that 
weak sister, it undoubtedly has such a basis. We 
are morally certain that it can be found. It speaks 
to us out of the past with firmness of tone and with 
dignity. It champions our present feelings. It 
sanctions our dimly formed programs of action. 
It bolsters up our fell purpose in the righting of 
wrongs. Yet down to the present its corporeal 
substance, its reality as being with heart, liver, 
and lungs, is as evanescent as the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. 

We look forward to the day when there shall 
emerge a science of public welfare but we should 
be fond indeed if we expect it to arise out of the 
theological attitudes, the political dogmas, and that 
crude mass of generalizations that now hang upon 
the skirts of sociology, like beggars upon the 
almoner of the king. We must discover that 
factual basis. We must learn from the past—the 
real past. We must assemble our sources. 

They are the true servants of society who shall 
discover the truths of social development by find- 
ing the valid evidences of social experience. Pro- 
fessor Breckinridge is one of these servants. In 
The Administration of Public Welfare in the 
United States she has culled from less used records 
those documents which show the clash of opinion 
in the public mind through the decades of our 
American growth. The special merit of this work 
is the skill with which the material has been 
selected. Not only do her documents make clear to 
the student the administrative processes to which 
they severally relate; but, more important still, 
they present a comprehensive panorama of govern- 
mental progress in public welfare in the United 
States. 

Beginnings and backgrounds carry the story to 
the advent of the first State Board of Charity in 
1863. The evolution of a centralized board of 
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trustees and the supervisory system of semi-inde- 
pendent units, presents the main body of policy in 
growth. This period, which represents the casting 
of the die in American governmental method, ad- 
vances the history of public welfare administration 
to the creation of the first thoroughgoing State 
Department of Public Welfare in 1917. Professor 
Breckinridge then pieces out the mosaic of ex- 
perimentation and of approved undertakings, which 
have developed since this essential machinery of 
Public Welfare was adopted. 

All of the source material here presented has 
already been tried out in the class room and found 
effectual as a nucleus about which to group sup- 
porting literature. Offering it now for wider use 
is a signal contribution to the coming science. It 
brings us a step nearer to the teaching of undiffer- 
entiated social work in the form of a thorough- 
going college of public welfare. 


Ropert W. KeELso 
EX FREEDOM 
W. Margold. 


1926. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis and others of his 
have argued that sexual relations are not in them- 
selves social and are not therefore subject to 
social control; they become social only when off- 
In other words, these writers are 
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spring result. 
contending for the cultivation of a more liberal 
attitude especially when, with modern knowledge 
of contraceptives, mating may become separable 
from parenthood. Thus, if people wish to indulge 
themselves sexually to exhaustion, that is none of 
society’s business—as long as there are no children. 

In this brief monograph which, by the way, has 
a supporting introduction by Dr. E. T. Devine, 
Dr. Margold sets about the task of controverting 
this Ellisian position by criticizing certain of its 
presuppositions and therefore showing the conclu- 
sions to be unsound, although the writer declares 
in the opening lines that “it is not the purpose of 
this study to take a position either for or against 
the radical views regarding sex morality which 
appear to be making such headway at the present 
time.” 

Dr. Margold tries to show that sexual relations, 
even when there are no children, are not the wholly 
private and purely physical matters that Ellis 
thinks they are. He tries to show that, no matter 
how initiated, they are public matters and of pub- 
lic interest. He shows that people have always and 
everywhere recognized this and have therefore set 
up customs and laws for governing these relations. 
The illustration of this last point takes up most 
of the book. 

Dr. Margold takes the conservative position on 
this much-discussed question. He thinks that 


greater sex freedom would endanger the family, 
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and he thinks the family needs to be protected at 
ail costs. 

The present writer feels that possibly Dr. Mar- 
gold and Mr. Ellis have not quite met each other 
squarely. There seems to be room for the belief 
that Ellis is arguing that the individual is the final 
authority in this matter whereas Margold holds 
that society is the final authority; and we can 
never resolve this age-old conflict by discussion, 
because what the discussion amounts to is one kind 
of training arguing with another kind of training 
over a very subjective and touchy matter. 

Again, it seems that Ellis is arguing for what 
ought to be, that is, for the applications of new 
knowledge and intelligent direction to this long 
tabooed question, whereas Margold is arguing for 
what is and always has been. Thus Ellis would 
agree with Margold in his factual data but not in 
their interpretation; he would go beyond Margold 
by saying that we do not need to have always what 
has always been, simply because it has always been. 

Again, Ellis looks at the problem primarily from 
the biological standpoint, whereas Margold !ooks 
at the problem from the sociological point of view; 
and perhaps there is perpetual conflict here. 

There is a very long bibliography for so small 
a book, showing that Dr. Margold has done a good 
deal of reading preparatory to the presentation of 
this work. Much of the evidence presented the 
average social worker might profit by reviewing. 

F. E. LuMiey 
The Ohio State University 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Arizona—Tucson: Philip L. Ketchum, acting 
secretary. 

Connecticut—New London: resigned from mem- 
bership in the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 

Cotorapo—Greeley: Miss Jean Scott, secretary. 

FLorrpA—Tampa: Miss Eleanor Porter, secretary. 

InpIANA—Indianapolis: Mrs. Rhoda Welding 
Morrow, secretary. 

Iowa—Eldora: Miss Dorothy M. Cooke, secretary. 

Muscatine: Miss Grace L. Weeks, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Owensboro: Mrs. Gertrude Weill, 
secretary. 

MaryLanp—Rockville: address P. O. Box 256. 

MAssAcHuUSETTs—Salem: address Rm. 17, 126 
Washington St. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln: Miss Ada M. Barker, secre- 


tary. 
Omaha: address 514 Hospe Bldg. 
New HampsuHire—Concord: changed to Family 
Welfare Society. 
New JersEy—Summit: Mrs. Paul Brokaw, secre- 


tary. 
New York—Corning: Miss Robie O. Sargent, 
secretary. 


Rochester: address 31 Gibbs St. 
NortH Carottna—Charlotte: Miss Nancy Austin, 
secretary. 
Oxnto—Dayton: changed to Family Welfare Assn. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: changed to Family Service 
Society. 
SoutH Carotina—Greenville: drop from Direc- 
tory (American Red Cross). 
Texas—Austin: changed to Family Service 
Society. 
Dallas: address 2421 McKinney Ave. 
Wichita Falls: address Memorial Auditorium. 
Vircinra—Lynchburg: Miss June Hubbard, acting 
secretary. 
Norfolk: Miss Sue Slaughter, secretary. 
Richmond: changed to Family Service Society. 
Canapa—Vancouver, B. C.: add Central Welfare 
Bureau, Miss Mary McPhedran, secretary, 
1417 Dominion Bldg.; member of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 
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by Francis H. McLean 


“Mr. McLean has put in a small book 
of 143 pages the accumulated experiences of 
family service societies during the last forty 
or fifty years. The discussion is 
entirely practical and is given by a leader in 
his field who can and does look backward 
over years of rich experience and ahead— 
always ahead—as a pioneer and interpreter 
to make certain that we build upon experi- 
ence and that experience may serve a fruitful 


purpose.” 
—The Red Cross Courier 


Price, $1.00 Net ($1.10 postpaid) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ORGANIZING Famity SocraL WorkK 


130 East 22d Street, New York 
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MONTHLY STATISTICAL CARD The 
AAOESH: HO. 2 University of Cincinnati 

“~w monthly statistical card evolved by : 

A new m nthly tati me a card evolvec by Program of Education Fas 
the Committee on Statistical Interpretation g 
of the American Association for Family Social Work 
Social Work. ie te te , 

; Graduate professional training in 

Will fit Rand Visible Index or 5x8 card 
box. CASE WORK, 

Price, $1.00 per hundred, including book of SOCIAL RESEARCH, GROUP 
Definitions and Explanations. AND COMMUNITY WORK 


A well balanced program of back- 


Address ‘ a" 
ground, philosophy and principles of 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR social work, technical instruction, and : 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK supervised field practice. Sixth annual 
130 East 22p Street, New York session begins September 20. 





For information address 





Dept. of Sociology 
The Buiversity of Chirag University of Cincinnati 
The Graduate School of Sorial Cincinnati, Ohio 
Service Administration 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1928 


Second Term, July 26-August 31 














ACADEMIC YEAR, 1928-29 2 . 
Autumn Quarter, October 1-December 21 Professional Preparation 
Winter Quarter, January 2-March 22 - e 
Spring Quarter, April 1-June 12 tor Social Work 


Courses leading to the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D 
A limited number of qualified undergraduates and 
unclassified students admitted. 


Graduate Training in 





Famity Case Work 
Cuitp WELFARE * 
Mepicat SocraL Work 
Group Work 
PORTLAND SCHOOL OF Pustic HEALTH NURSING 
SOCIAL WORK 











Class instruction combined with actual 
errvenarre of Onncon experience in field work in selected Cleve- 
’ land social agencies. Remunerative field 


work availabie under certain conditions. 
Professional training in social case 
work, public health nursing and 


community social work. Make application to the Dean 


School of Applied Social 
1enc 
Address inquiries to Sciences 
322 CORBETT BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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